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THE POLITICAL SCENE IN 


The politicians in the Sino-Malay Alliance in 
Malaya failed to induce the Government to call off 
the Elections Bill, though after they had ordered 
the resignation of all members both in the 
Federation Government and all the local Councils 
as well as the Legislative Councils, they authorised 
the withholding of written resignations to see 
whether the Government would capitulate.- Ano- 
ther part of the tactics they pursued was to ignore 
the Rulers of the Malay States altogether, and 
little or nothing was said of them in the debate in 
Council or of the further conference which the 
High Commissioner and the Rulers were to have 
this month, at which the question of a commission 
of enquiry into the constitution was to be discussed. 
But the Alliance did send three petitions to the 
Rulers, which is a far better thing than making 


them the target of political controversy, for this 


technique might easily lead to an explosion. The 
conservative Malay is normally a very agreeable 
person, but there have been a few warnings in 
Malaya since the war of what can happen when 
they are provoked—of which the 
Singapore are still within ready recollection. 


The White Paper proposals were based on 
the recommendations of the Elections Committee, 
consisting of about half the members of the 
Legislative Council. This Committee was against 
an elected majority. The High Commissioner and 
the Rulers changed that proposal.. Even had the 
proposals remained unaltered they would still have 


outrages in 


MALAYA 


emerged as the agreed proposals of the sovereign 
partners forming the Federation—the High Com- 
missioner and the Rulers. The President of the 
MCA _ preferred to call them “Mr. Lyttelton’s 
propesals’—in pursuance of the highly dubious 
tactics whereby they sought to make Whitehall the 
battering ram against the Rulers rather than take 
the risk of a direct attack upon them and of 
provoking perhaps appalling consequences against 
which the less passionate and wiser heads among 
the Straits Chinese have already warned their 
compatriots. The Straits Times suggested that as 
the Rulers did not answer the petitions they should 
receive State delegations of UMNO at least, even 
if they are not prepared to deal with a representa- 
tive Alliance group. One Ruler, the Sultan of 


Johore, quickly agreed to receive an Alliance 
delegation. 


The President of UMNO, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, said in a speech at Rembau that “the 
British will be here to-day and off to-morrow.” 
For that reason, he declared, the Malay Rulers 
should co-operate with the people. It would be 
equally logical, and more needful, for the poli- 
ticians, and especially the MCA, to co-operate with 
the Rulers and to cease treating them as puppets 
of Whitehall. 


Meanwhile there has been some plain speaking 
by leaders within and outside the Alliance. Dato 
Sir Onn bin Ja’afar, leader of the Party Negara’s 
Parliamentary Group, accused the Alliance of 


“seeking to create chaos, anarchy, and revolution 
at the expense of the people.” Mr. Heah Joo 
Seang (Penang) said the Straits Chinese “will not 
create chaos and confusion and will not associate 
themselves with this foreign importation of a 
hartal.” He warned the Chinese community against 
taking any action that might arouse misunder- 
standing, and asked them to ponder seriously the 
grave consequences that might result if in Malaya 
they were treated in the same manner as their 
counterparts in neighbouring countries. Another 
Chinese member of the Council revealed that 
certain Councillors had been threatened and 
warned not to attend the Council meeting. Two 
prominent members of the Labour Party in the 
Council—one a Malay and the other a Chinese-— 
announced during the meeting that they were 
resigning from the Party because they considered 
its attitude on the Federal Elections Bill “unrealistic 
and unreasonable.” Indeed the Alliance boycott 
of the Council and its threat to boycott the elections 
€ame under heavy fire during the debate. Dato 
Sir Onn bin Ja’afar attacked the Alliance through- 
out his speech, which lasted three-quarters of an 
hour, and challenged the claim that the Alliance 
had 90 per cent of the population behind it. He 
called it “bluff.” 


Singapore is, of course, not directly affected 
by the Elections Bill in the Federation, but Mr. 
C. C. Tan, outspoken President of the Progressive 
Party in the port-city, delivered a forthright speech 
at the ‘'Party’s annual meeting. Independence 
should come only after necessary preparation to 
ensure democratic rule, he said. “Those petty 
demagogues who have been screaming that we are 
ready for a full and complete transfer of power 
are showing a total disregard for the welfare of 
the people and playing the role of handmaid to 
the Communists.” He went on to say that they 
desired real democratic government under which 
the rule of law would prevail and no opportunity 
be given for thuggery and other violent practices 
of either Fascism or Communism. “Unless we do 
this, there will arise conditions which can only 
cause misery for the people and make this country 
a ripe plum for the Communists to pluck.” In 
considering the merits of the Rendel recommenda- 
tions, he said, the Progressive Party did not intend 
to be led astray by the catch phrases of rabble 
rousers. What they had to consider was not what 
a few extremists want but what is good for the 
people. 


The boycott caused the postponement of a meeting of 
the Kuala Lumpur Municipal Council on July 3 but at an 
adjourned meeting without the usual quorum two members 
challenged the Alliance members to prove that their boycott 
of the Council was justified. The Alliance, said one of them, 
is fighting for a two-thirds majority, but in the Council at 
Kuala Lumpur they already had that majority. Processions, 
slogans, and boycotts, he added, do not build up a nation, 
particularly in a land of multiple communities. In the case 
of a dissident who was a nominated member of the Cham- 


. flag of Johore.”’ 


dash of drama. 
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bers of Commerce, the Associated Chinese Chambers demand- 
ed that the High Commissioner revoke the nomination and 
declare the offending rebel “incapable of discharging his 
functions as a member of that council.’”’ The acting Chief 
Secretary replied that the member concerned was appointed 


as an individual from among several names sent in by the 


Chinese Chambers, which had no power to withdraw any 
member from the Council. A Malayan member of the 
Alliance who is also on the Penang Council refused to obey 
the Alliance directive and resigned. 


Meanwhile the Alliance proceeded very gingerly about 
its “interviews” with the Sultans. They got a brother of 


the Kedah Sultan to agree to represent UMNO and the re- 


quest for an audience was accompanied by the most polite 
assurances of goodwill and loyalty and lack of enmity Police 
permission for a procession to the Istana of the Ruler of 
Selangor was given. Members were warned to be orderly 
and inspectors appointed to keep out intruders. 


The Alliance did not take up the challenge of the 
Federation Attorney-General, who invited them to compare 
the Gold Coast Constitution of 1951 with the proposals for 
Malaya. The Alliance had held up this Constitution as a 
model for the Federation. Actually, though it provided for 
75 elected members, only 38 were elected by popular vote. 
The others, though described as elected members, were ap- 
pointed by the Asanteman Council, the Joint Provincial 
Council, the electoral college of the Northern Territories, 
and the Togoland Territories. Dr. Nkrumah was firmly con- 


vinced that this prevented all possibility of his party having 


an effective majority in the legislature. But he gave the 
new Constitution a trial, won 34 of the 38 seats filled by 


popular vote, and found that in fact he could easily control | 


the legislature. Now he is master of an almost entirely 
elected legislature under the revised constitution of 1954, 
for Nkrumah and his CCP won the general election. 


The Sultan of Johore, who has always been rather 
friendly to the Chinese, gave the Alliance a good start. 
While 2,000 Malays stood in the sun chanting slogans and 


waving banners, the leaders of the Alliance themselves pre- ) 
gave 


sented their petition, which stated their demands, 
reasons for their boycott of the Councils and denied that 
they opposed the Rulers. Wearing his favourite Major- 
General’s uniform, the Sultan told the crowd they should 
work together and sink their differences—‘‘quarrel in the 
morning but forget about it in the evening and save the 
The President of UMNO was quite en- 
thusiastic about the interview, saying it had been “great 
success,’ far exceeding expectations. The Sultan refused, 
however, to commit himself until he had seen the other 
Rulers, not all of whom are so amenable. 


Several of the processionists carried banners inscribed 
with slogans declaring “We don’t believe in false promises;” 
“Release us from Imperialism;’ ‘Abolish -Colonialism;”’ 
“Prop up Independence;’ and “agree to moderate demands 
before extreme demands take over.’ Few of the slogans 
had any relevance to the matter at issue, which was one be- 
tween the demand of the Alliance for a two-thirds majority 
and the proposal of an elected majority of six. 


At the palace of the Ruler of Selangor there was a 
Some 6,000 members of the Alliance (and 
in all these challenges to the Sultans the Alliance took 
good care to see that the great majority were Malays, 
not Chinese) became impatient after standing silently for 
some 45 minutes. The Mufti of Selangor had been droning 
on in a long discourse on the meaning of patience in Islam. 
As he cautioned the crowd against doing things too hastily, 
“lest you be influenced by evil thoughts,” the crowd bawled 
back at him ‘‘Merdeka, merdeka, merdeka” (freedom). The 
Mufti tried to go on but his voice was drowned by the 
shouts. But when he called for prayer there was silence 
In the prayer he asked that Allah should grant the people’s 
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hopes and aspirations. But to his petition for “real de- 
mocracy with freedom,’ he added a rider: “‘We beseech 


Thee to keep intact the sovereignty of our Ruler and of 


the other Rulers so that they may rule with justice.” 


Earlier the Sultan, wearing a white Hadji garb, told 
the crowd from the steps of the Istana that he had received 
the petition of the Alliance and would study it closely. 
He added that it would be considered at the Rulers’ Con- 
ference on July 15. But a week or so before this meeting 
the Alliance had already called off the pressure and the 
boycott by accepting an assurance that the majority party 


would be consulted when the seven nominated members were 
appointed. 


The Sultan of Perak, often a “nonconformist,” flatly 
turned down the request of the State Committee of the 
Alliance for an interview, on Saturday afternoon, but agreed 
to authorise his Mentri Besar to receive a delegation on the 
following Monday—which was not a general holiday and 
was therefore a safeguard against a large crowd. 

The Sultan of Kedah received a deputation in the Balai 
Besar at Alor Star and talked much of the need for good 
intentions on the part of everybody and of a happy, united 
and contented Malaya. The welfare of all depended, he 
said, on the goodwill and noble behaviour of all. The issues 
of constitutional reforms the Alliance raised could not, he 
said, be answered by himself alone but would receive the 
full attention of the Conference of Rulers. The differences 
between his subjects on the question, he said, were merely 


matters of the pace at which it is safe to travel towards 
self-government. 


At the Istana at Pekan, the Sultan of Pahang received 


He gave them ten minutes and then addressed the crowd, 


telling them the petition would he heard at the Rulers’ Con- 
ference. 


In the meantime the Party Negara (with which Dato 
Sir Onn bin Ja’afar is associated) denied a report that 
Dato Thuraisingham, a leader of the new party who was 


prominently associated with the Communities Liaison Com- 
_mittee which laid the foundations for the new political order, 


had made proposals to the President of UMNO for an al- 
liance between his party and the Alliance. A Party Negara 
statement said that the Alliance was trying to distract at- 
tention from its failure to coerce the Government into ac- 


FINANCIAL MISMANAGEMENT CHINA 


No explanations have yet been made of the fact that 
in a period of nine months there have been three changes 
in the vital post of Minister of Finance in Peking. But 
before he handed over the job to Li Hsien-nien (former 
Vice-Chairman of the Central-South region), Vice-Premier 
Teng Hsiao-ping made some critical references to financial 
work in his Budget statement, which seemed to reflect on 


his predecessor, Po Yi-po, whom he succeeded in mid- 


September last year. 


The financial work during 1953, said Teng Hsiao-ping— 
who had presumably taken over temporarily as a matter of 
some urgency—still had a number of mistakes and defects, 
though he claimed there was a surplus on the year’s working 
of 42,827,000 million yuan, which had “supplied the coun- 
try with more capital for loans, added to confidence in the 
currency, increased the circulating capital for public finance, 
and strengthened the financial reserves.”’ 


Vice-Premier Teng said that the change in certain 


tax systems effected early in 1953 was a mistake in prin- 
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cepting its election demands. In announcing that five out 
of the seven nominations would be the subject of consulta- 
tions with the majority party, the Government had not 
budged an inch from the decisions in the White Paper, and 


the Alliance had gained nothing from its efforts to coerce 
the Government. 


But now that they have been brought face to face with 
the Sultans and forced to recognise them as partners in the 
Constitutional scheme, a more realistic approach has deve- 
loped. Whitehall is stepping aside, but not the Rulers— 
not yet anyway. And if self-government is to be a success 
and not to produce phenomena such as followed the settle- 
ment in India after the granting of independence, it is just 
as well that this stage has developed. Nothing could have 
been more conspicuous—or in some ways more satisfactory 
—than the dropping of the minatory tone used towards the 


Government and Whitehall and the adoption in dealings 


with the Sultans of a far more conciliatory approach. If 
the politicians can carry with them, or work with, the con- 
servative forces represented by the Rulers and their reli- 
gious and other adherents, all will be well, and the Rulers 
will fit into the picture more and more as Constitutional 
rulers, doing what they are told rather than ruling despoti- 
cally. It is in many ways a real gain for the Sultans that 
they have taken the stage in this way. The Alliance wanted 
the British to do it for them. In this they failed, and 
rightly, because under self-government the Sultans and the 
popular forces will have to depend on and support and co- 
operate with each other—or the experiment will go to the 
wall in grief and lamentation. It is vital for British interests 
and for peace and order in South-east Asia that the ex- 
periment should succeed. 

It is recalled now that it was the real leader of the 
Sino-Malay Political Alliance, the President of the MCA 
(Sir Cheng-lock Tan) who expressed to the Rendel Commis- 


sion in Singapore the fear that elections might place power 


in the hands of an unrepresentative minority because of 
electoral apathy. This must equally apply to the Federation 
—unless urban Singapore is to be regarded as more back- 
ward than the Malayan ulu and kampong. The real point 
is whether the party which gains a majority in the elections 
can function effectively. It did in the Gold Coast when the 
position was the same in 1951 as it is now under the Malayan 
proposals; and even before the boycott there were assurances 
that every help would be given to ensure this. 


ciple. Further, local finance was administered without 
attention to local expediency. Owing to lack of experience, 
all the surplus of last year was included as investments 
for the current year in preparing the budgetary estimates, 
with the result that for a time State credit loans and 
quarterly reserves cf circulating capital for public finance 
were placed in difficulties. He added that ‘‘the irrational 
allocation of investments in certain respects when preparing 
the budgetary estimates also aided the tendency of blind 
and rash advance regardless of actualities”’ He went on 
to say that the accuracy of the State budget was also 
affected by the fact that the plans for taxes from com- 
merce and industry, and receipts from State-owned enter- 
prises, were somewhat conservative. These mistakes and 


defects, he assured the Central Government Council, were 


rapidly rectified following important directives from, and . 
a series of effective measures taken by, the CCP Central 
Committee, and the working of the Budget was made satis- 
factory. But, said Vice-Premier Teng, “we must improve 


‘ 
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our future work by drawing lessons from the experience 
of the preparation and fulfilment of the 1953 Budget.” 


Following his revelation that the mismanagement of 
finances had been serious enough to warrant intervention 
by the Communist Party Centre, Vice-Premier Teng dis- 
cussed the tasks that had to be accomplished in carrying 
out the 1954 State budget. Among these he gave a high 
place to the necessity for the reduction of costs in the vari- 
ous enterprises, such as State industry, railways and other 
transport and capital constructions and installations by 
between 5 and 8 per cent, while the rate of turnover costs 
in State commerce and trade had to be reduced by 13.7 
per cent. How near the bottom of the barrel they are 
was indicated by his admission that they depend on the 
success of this wave of austerity to accumulate the capital 
vitally necessary for the country. ‘ide 

At the same time he admitted that the financial 
management of these enterprises had been as inefficient as 
the management of the State finances, and an improvement 
in this direction was important as an assurance of success. 
Financial plans of these enterprises, he declared, had im- 
preved over former years, though serious defects still existed. 
Production plans in general and production plans of State- 
operated enterprises in particular were fixed too low, he 
said, without fully tapping the potentials. Having thus 
virtually said he both wanted to have his cake and to eat 
it, the Vice-Premier said that profits and capital deprecia- 
tion were mostly not remitted in good time and in some 
cases were kept for use over a long period of time. Key 
construction projects were not firmly grasped and invest- 
ments were still used “diffusely.” Engineering estimates 
and building costs were generally on the high side, while 


too liberal provision of materials and typing down of mate-. 


rials were still very serious. Owing to inadequate designing 
force and lack of preparations for construction work, cer- 
tain building and installation projects were characterised 
by serious labour idleness during 1953. “Some projects 
had to be rebuilt owing to the fact that their quality was 
not up to standard,’ he confessed. All this resulted in 
wastage of State funds. 

To overcome these defects, he said, Party committees, 
governments, economic organs and enterprise must strictly 
observe the economy system and fight waste resolutely. 
They must try to find out know-how, tap potentials (a 
typical but rather obscure Communist cliche), strengthen 
technical measures, improve labour organization, raise labour 
productivity and correctly formulate rational production 
norms and technical norms—a catalogue which implies that 
very little indeed was properly done and that the familiar 
vernacular phrase of erh tze pa shan (all at sixes and 
sevens) could be aptly applied to this scene. Aigo 


Nor was this the end of the critical catalogue. The 
Vice-Premier went on to call for better control of raw 
materials and supplies and of improvement in warehouse 
storage work, better care of machines, and greater main- 
tenance, repair and safety measures. The officials were also 
told that they must accelerate the turnover of funds, lower 
the quota of miscellaneous expenses, and remit profits to 
the treasury in good time and in full amount. 


Then he passed on to a more familiar tale, common 
to previous Governments as well as to this. He said that 
the fulfilment of all items of tax revenue is the key to a 
successful fulfilment of the State budget. ‘“‘Hence we must 
seriously implement the tax policy by ensuring revenue and 
improving further tax collection and administration work. 
As to industrial and commercial establishments, the au- 


thorities must, on the one hand, intensify ideological educa-. 


tion to inculcate patriotism and the concepts of law-abiding 
and paying tax (which implies a good deal of evasion) 
and, on the other, continue the “stern struggle’ against 
tax evasion and omission. 


In the work of agricultural 
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taxation, the principle must be carried out that was set 
down in the GAC Directive on the agricultural tax in 
June 1953, and implement further the tax policy calling 
for equitable distribution of burden and encouragement 
of production increase. 

There were additional causes for complaint, and this 
time the Vice-Premier turned to Government institutions 
and called on them to cut down administrative expenses and 
to simplify the administrative structure. In view of the 
tremendous host of officials the country has accumulated 
under the new order, this reduction has become a very 
important method of saving money for industrialization. 
He said that the allocations for economic construction and 
cultural and educational work were, in the past, “still 
characterized by irrational personnel quota,” an expression 
few business people may be able to follow. Such per- 
sonnel quota, and such standards for the use of necessary 
supplies and equipment, and for expenditure, as will be 
both practical and economical must be fixed from the bottom 
and approved level! by level to form the basis for working 
out estimates, allocating funds, and exercising financial 
control. 

State organs, the Vice-Premier complained, are still 
characterized by “big set-ups, numerous levels and super- 
fluous personnel.’ Some departments or units are still 
characterized by extravagance and waste. The organiza- 
tional structure must be simplified and personnel be pro- 
perly retrenched in order to raise work efficiency and cut 
the expenses of administration. No additional personnel 
should be employed without the approval of the Central 
Committee for Personnel Disposition. 

The Vice-Premier also called for greater financial super- 
vision and the enforcement of “rigorous financial discipline.” 
Supervision of finance is vital to helping enterprises and 
Government institutions to improve their management, carry 
out the cost-accounting system thoroughly and _ practice 
strict economy. ‘“‘At the moment, such work is still very 


weak and the check-up is not penetrating enough.” Finan- 


cial departments must also show determination to rectify 
bureaucraticism and red tape, take the exercise of financial 


supervision as one of their most important tasks for the 


current year, and carry out selectively on-the-spot check- 
ups of certain departments and districts. In the case of 
enterprises, check-ups should be carried out to find out 
whether their plans for reducing costs, financial plans, 
and plans for profits and depreciation have been fulfilled; 
whether raw materials and funds are tied up; and whether 
nen-productive expenditure is too high. 

In the case of capital construction units, check-ups are 
needed to find out whether building costs are too high, 
whether funds are: used according to plan and what are 
the results of the use of funds. In the case of cultural 
and educational organs, check-ups should seek to find out 
whether their personnel quota is rational and whether their 
work plans accord with their financial plans. In the case 
of administrative organs, the check-ups should find out whe- 
ther they have simplified the organizational structure and 
cut personnel. 

The Vice-Premier then turned his exhortations and 
strictures to the financial institutions, who were required to 
improve their political understanding and vocational level 
and a lot of other things. They should realise, he said, 
that financial work is comprehensive political work bearing 
on all aspects and that they must obey Party and Govern- 
ment leadership, place reliance on the masses and gain the 
co-operation and assistance of the masses before they can 
successfully perform their work—which seems to suggest 
that there is more work for the cohorts of the five-anti 
movement. Meanwhile the Vice-Premier hinted that all the 
good advice and the many “‘ifs’ he cited must be carried 


out if the State financial work is to be fulfilled, and the 


State budget carried out. 
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ADMINISTRATIONS 


IN CHINA 


Though the decision of the CPG Council in China, the 
highest body, on the abolition of the Regional First Grade 
Administrative Machinery, logically followed the drastic re- 
duction of their powers two years earlier, it nevertheless 
caused quite a stir. Government in China has now become 
more highly centralised than at any time in modern. his- 
tory, for even under the most powerful Dynastic periods 
much power was given to the Viceroys that has now been 
summarily denied to any of the regional or provincial per- 
sonages. Rarely in Chinese history has there been such a 
great concentration of power—and undeniably effective 
power—in so few hands. True, the Emperor as the Son 
of Heaven was all powerful, but he seldom pronounced his 
decision until the influential counsellors around the Throne, 
many or few, had put their own sides of the case. 


In the text of the Government Council’s decision it 
was asserted that the regional administrations had fulfilled 
their functions and now lagged superfluous on the stage. 
Today China has entered the stage of planned economic 
construction, demanding the further strengthening of the 
concentrated and unified leadership of the Central Govern- 
ment. In order that the Central Government may assume 
direct leadership of the provinces and municipalities the 
abolition of the administrative machinery of Grade I is 
“fully necessary and timely.” It will ensure a more con- 
crete understanding of conditions in the lower ranks, a 
reduction in the different levels of the administrative struc- 
ture (already, it may be interpolated, hopelessly unwieldy) 
an increase of working efficiency and a reduction of bureau- 
craticism. More cadres will also be available from the 
regional areas to meet the pressing needs in factories, 
mines and other enterprises, while the leadership of the 


provinces and municipalities will be appropriately streng- 
thened. 


Provision is made for a process of transition, since 
the various ministries in. the central government are not 
fully aware of conditions in the provinces, and adequate 
preparations must be undertaken before authority is handed 
over. Simultaneous abolition in all six areas is inadvisable, 
but “each one may be abolished one after the other,” 
presumably in accordance with degrees of development and 
readiness. Those of simpler structure have to be dealt 
with first and those of great complexity later. Times and 
priorities for abolition, and actual steps for the liquidation 
of the different regional departments, will be planned and 


decided by the Government Administration Council of the - 


CPG. 


After the abolition of the regional administrations the 
amalgamation of certain provinces and municipalities will 
be necessary, as to reduce the number of administrative 
units directly under the leadership of the Central Govern- 
ment, and to cope with the demands of the economic con- 
struction of the State. 


Accordingly the provinces of Liaotung and Liaohsi are 
abolished and amalgamated into Liaoning province. Sung- 
kiang Province is to be abolished and amalgamated with 
Heilungkiang Province under the latter name. The province 
of Ninghsia is to be abolished and amalgamated with Kansu 
Province, under the latter name. Most of these changes 
merely meant a reversion to the status quo ante. 
eleven municipalities of Mukden, Port Arthur-with-Dairen, 
‘Harbin, Changchun, Wuhan, Can- 


The 


ton, Sian and Chungking, at present directly subordinate 
to the Central Government, are to be changed into muni- 
cipalities subordinate to the relevant provincial govern- 
ments. The times and measures for the amalgamation of 
these various provinces and municipalities will also be 
planned and decided by the GAC of the Central People’s 
Government. 


At the same time the CPG Council ratified the amal- 
gamation of Suiyuan province with the Inner Mongolia 
Autonomous Region. China has now reduced the number 
of provinces from 30 to 26. In addition, there are the 
Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region, Tibet, and three Muni- 
cipalities (Peking, Tientsin and Shanghai), under the direct 
administration of the CPG. 


One report in the Hongkong Sing Tao estimates that 
100,000 Communist officials will lose their posts or be put 
on the transfer list as a result of the abolition of the 
Regional Administrative Areas—the socalled Big Areas into 
which the whole country was divided after the ‘“‘liberation’’ 
by the-army. The paper calls it ‘‘a movement to liquidate 
the feudal barons.” All Grade I administrative organs 
are abolished and the Army Generals have been kicked 
upstairs to the Revolutionary Military Council as additional 
Vice-Chairmen. The merging of certain provinces will also 
reduce tue overhead both in offices and in the mountains 
of red-tape. 


The Communist hierarchy, in view of the history of 
the warlords and the Tuchuns, naturally feared that in- 
dependent satrapies might be set up and in the end over- 
throw them. Action was taken very cautiously to liquidate 
them. First of all the Centre sent its agents into these 
regional administrations to watch the officials in. charge. 
The next move was to start a campaign against “ambitious 
careerists’ and cadres in secret league with Imperialists, 
who were vehemently. attacked. This attack was excep- 
tionally severe and sustained and foreshadowed the liquida- 
tion movement which has now been ordered. Both Mao 
Tse-tung and his No. 2, Liu Shao-chi, decided to move 
carefully, for they feared a revolt. But one by one the 
leading Communist commanders were relieved of their ad- 
ministrative posts and influence. 


The first to go was General Lin Piao, who led the 
socalled Liberation Army through all the provinces of 
China to the far south and then became the first com- 
mander of the ‘‘Chinese People’s Volunteers” in the Korean 
War. His disappearance from the scene was mysterious 
but the legend in circulation was that he was a very sick 
man. He was boycotted by the official Press after his re- 
moval from the titular post of Chairman of the Central- 
South region, and few know what exactly happened .to 
him. Next came Yeh Chien-ying, who was relieved of his 
posts of Mayor of Canton and Chairman of Kwangtung 
Province, though he is still the nominal Governor. Current 
speculation concentrates on the fate of Kung Kang, the 
all-powerful Chairman of the North-east and Chairman of 
the State Planning Commission, whose name has also 
vanished from the official Press. | 


Now under the further centralization measures an- 
nounced in the latter part of June all the Regional Chair- 
man’ and Army commanders have lost their powers and 
have been “consoled” by being added to the list of Vice- 
Chairman of the Revolutionary Military Council. But it 


~ 
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~HONGKONG’S BUILDING BOOM 


The building boom here has continued and private 
builders have been very active during the last few months 
when there was felt some uneasiness and even apprehension 
about the future of the Colony’s entrepot trade—which now 
looks up again with China making more use of our facilities 
for commerce and finance. The face of the twin cities is 
ever changing. The trend is for taller buildings making best 
use of the dear land squeezed between hills and the ocean. 
Dozens of new streets are being created by vast blocks of 
new houses mainly of the so-called modern Chinese tenement 
type with shops galore. The resident is always amazed at 
the innumerable new buildings going up all over the two 


cities and often feels proud when hearing of the great. 


variety of new plans for’ building residences, apartment 
houses, cinemas and other entertainment places, schools, 
churches, hospitais and many Government structures from 
police stations and dormitories to bridges and highways. 


The Peak district—actually a long stretch of hills of the 
eastern part of the Island, including the Victoria Peak pro- 
per, the Mounts Davis, Kellett, Gough, Cameron and Nichol- 
son—has prospered as new luxurious villas and mansions 
have been erected in the recent past and more such beauti- 
ful residences are being constructed. The latest mansion 
now about to be finished is the one of Mr. Ko Ho-ning, one 
of the leading multi-millionaires of Macao with many in- 
terests in Hongkong’s trade, banking, transport, real estate, 
restaurants ete. This 5-storey high mansion resembles a 
large hotel or an apartment house but in accordance with 
Chinese millionaires’ ideas of ostentatious living this im- 
posing structure, in one of the most conspicuous and panora- 
mic situations right on top of Magazine Gap, the gateway 
to the Peak district by motor road, has been erected for all 
to see and admire or envy the wealth of Hongkong. Around 
Mount Cameron has been extensive and expensive develop- 
ment. Apart from the high cost of land up in the hills— 
usually houses are built 1000 to 1200 feet above sea or 
Victoria city level—the cost of site formation, levelling of 
hills, erection of often monstrous retaining walls, access 


roads, transporting building materials along steep, winding” 


mountain roads can be imagined. Nevertheless more apart- 
ment houses are going up and when completed several new 
such structures are being planned. Considering the high 
cost of construction, rents in the Peak district are for the 
majority of the population utterly prohibitive. Not only 


is generally expected that Peking will go slow about these 
measures because the liquidation of the ‘feudal barons’”— 
five years ago hailed as the saviours and liberators of the 
land—might cause the military to question the Caesar-like 
qualities of the Party politicians. 


It was, incidentally, Liu Shao-chi who introduced the 
resolution in the People’s Government Council calling for 
the abolition of the regional first grade administrative 
machinery and changes in the provincial and municipal 
structures—all designed to take more and more power into 
the Centre. And it was perhaps no less significant that 
among the chorus of those who were selected to support 
the move was General Liu Po-cheng, the Chairman of the 
South-west, which was almost as much a question-mark as 
the North-east insofar as loyalty to the central government 
is concerned. Both Manchuria and Szechuan and Yunnan 
have long been a law unto themselves, and revolts in one 


or the other usually had a decisive influence on power in 
Peking. | | 


estate. 


has private enterprise created in the hills of Hongkong 
Island hundreds of usually beautiful structures but Govern- 
ment and H.M. Forces have also contributed their bit. Most 
impressive are the many blocks of flats erected by the 
Admiralty on Victoria Peak. On the western hills of the 
Island very extensive development has taken place in recent 
years and new building continues at considerable speed. 
Perhaps the finest hillside development east of Wongneichong 
Gap is the bungalow town of Jardine’s Lookout where al- 
ready some 30 to 40 villas and fine residences have been 
completed and new building is in progress. On the higher 
levels of Happy Valley, right up to Taihang Road, blocks of 
flats and many new villas have been and are being con- 
structed. The contrast between the poverty in the lower 
levels of Happy Valley and the upper levels is, as is the 
beauty and luxury of the Peak district compared with the 
Chinese slums of Saiwan and Saiyinpoon, down in Victoria, 
somewhat provocative but such conditions exist everywhere. 

On the southern side of the Island, from Pokfulam and 
Aberdeen along to Deepwater Bay, up to Shouson Hill, and 
on to Repuise Bay there has been very great and uninter- 
rupted development; bungalows have mushroomed and ever 
more hillsides, overlooking the sea, are being levelled to 
make room for the constructicn of residences. At _ the 
eastern end of the Island, facing the famous beaches of 
Shek-O and Big Wave Bay, there is the aristocratic retreat 
of Shek-O with an array of picturesque, often architecturally 
unique and stately mansions and villas of Hongkong’s elite. 
Shek-O, being not usually visited by our. tourists, deserves 
to be promoted, with the permission of its wealthy and 
powerful owners of mansions, as one of the star attractions 
of the whole Colony. 


The rather stunning development of the city of Kowloon . 
is not being touched upon in this article as a description 


of recent building development of the Island is enough to fill 
a book. What has happened to the Causeway Bay district, 
from Percival Street to the east, is almost fantastic when 
one compares today with a time only seven years ago. Many 
hundreds of new buildings, of all shapes and sizes, have 
gone up there, and the district has become the Island’s No. 
one entertainment centre with scores of modern restaurants, 
night clubs, cinemas, hotels, tea rooms, etc. Even in the 
last few months, new exclusive restaurants were opened and 
more such places are being announced to be opened soon. 
While there is everything bristling new, more and very 
impressive development is being pressed by the Lee Hysan 
There are already, compressed in a small area, four 
luxury cinemas, several new cinemas being under construc- 
tion, a number of second and third run cinemas are found 
in the side streets, and now the Lee Hysan estate intend 
to build a few more. Only a short distance to the east of the 
egregious Causeway Bay district is King’s Road, the main 
artery of the North Point district. A few years ago there 
were only rocks there but now, mainly due to the enter- 
prise, optimism and determination of Shanghai immigrants, a 
new suburb has sprung up which is the wonder of Hong- 
kong. Already this North Point district has had everything, 
abounding in new houses and attracting visitors because of 
its gaiety. In entertainment, North Point can favourably 
compare with prewar Shanghai. But in recent months new 
building development has been stepped up, and now rows 
of flats along new streets are crawling up the hills. Little 
skyscrapers have been added to the modernity of North 
Point. On both sides of King’s Road great housing deve- 
lopment has taken place, and wherever one goes one sees 
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new houses going up, streets being formed though not yet 
named. Also there are, on top of cliffs towering above King’s 
Road, thousands of squatter huts but they are somewhat 
removed from the gaze of the general public. Then there 
are bungalow-settlements such as Comfort Terrace ‘where 
fine residences are constructed on top of hillocks; and there 
are the massive, vast blocks of the Hongkong Electric Co. 
where thousands of their employees with their families are 
living in such comfort as few citizens can afford. 


A 17-storey building, which will be the tallest residen- 
tial one in the Colony, will rise in the Causeway Bay dis- 
trict in the near future. Construction work on this sky- 
scraper will start as soon as the demolition of the Lee 
Yuen Hill is completed. In addition to the skyscraper which 
will occupy a land of 60,000 square feet, a 14-storey build- 
ing and 26 buildings of 6 storeys each, will also be con- 
structed on the hill site. The 26 buildings will form a 
circle. A swimming pool, two cinemas and a recreation 
ground will also be built. Demolishing of the Lee Yuen 


_ Hill has been going on for one year and will be completed 


shortly. The 26 buildings will comprise a total of 156 flats. 
The buildings will be spaced by three new streets. 


The 17-storey building will not appear very towering 


as in the same district of Eastern Hongkong, called Cause- 
way Bay or Tunglowan, several high structures exist, notably 


the Hoover Cinema and Apartment House and the United 
Apartments. The architect of the 17-storey building will 


be Mr. Eric Cumine who has designed several buildings for 


_while the ground floor will be devoted to garages. 


the proprietors, the Lee Hysan Estate which is managed 
by the brothers Richard and Harold Lee who own a very 


large number of modern and also of old-type tenement 
houses. 


Other little skyscrapers to be built are the 14-storey 
Wing On Life Insurance building in Des Voeux Road Central 
and a 12-storey building in Queen’s Road Central, opposite 
Marina House. Very tall buildings in the central district 
are now common sights. The Hongkong Land Investment 
Co. with their Alexandra, Edinburgh and No. 9 Icehouse 
Street properties taking pride of place. Fu House, owned by 
Mr. Fu Tak-yam, the ‘gambling king’ of Macao, is another 
recent addition to Hongkong’s miniature skyscrapers. Their 
height and architecture give the impression that Hongkong 
is more American than Asian. 


Another ten-storey building, consisting of 40 self-con- 
tained flats for Government employees, will shortly be erect- 
ed at Leighton Hill to the south of the existing Govern- 
ment quarters (two big blocks). Construction work will 
begin before the end of September and the flats should be 
ready for occupation late next year. Each storey will con- 
tain four flats. In all there will be one small, 20 medium 
and 19 large flats, each with living-dining room, bedrooms, 
baths, kitchen amenities and servants’ quarters attached. 
The occupants of the building will be served by two lifts. 
The external works include a new road, pavements, drainage 
works, a lawn and a fenced-in playground with pavilion. 


Government ‘quarters’ have become very conspicuous 
structures as imposing buildings for the ‘obedient servants’ 
have grown in height and ambition. Queen’s Gardens, Al- 
bany Flats, King’s Park Flats are landmarks and are noted 
for their excellent interiors as well as for their magnificent 
exteriors. Government has been gracious to its servants and 
the public has not grudged the expense as besides giving 
comfortable living to hardworking civil servants the new 
apartment houses have further contributed to Hongkong’s 


architectural beauty. 


A large new 12-storey apartment building is to be 
constructed on the hillside off May Road. Owned by Hum- 
phreys Estate and Finance Company, the apartment block 
which will be known as Tregunter Mansions, preserving the 
old association, will be in two sections: the eastern section 
will rise to 12 storeys and the western to nine storeys. From 
the first to the eighth floors, there are to be four apartments 
on each floor: one of five rooms, two of four. rooms each 
and one of three rooms. The ninth, 10th and 11th floors 
will be occupied by luxurious - penthouse type apartments, 


flo. Adequate 
quarters and facilities are to be provided for servants. In 


| 
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the approaches, there will be a new driveway leading from 
Peak Road from just below Douglas Apartment, also owned 
by Humphreys Estates. The nullah from the hillside to 
May Road will run under the new building. The construc- 
tion of the new building will commence in August and it 
is expected to be completed in about twelve months. Oc- ' 
cupying an area of 10,713 square feet, the new building is 


expected to cost about $24 millions. The architect is Mr. 
Alfred V. Alvares. 


Humphreys have recently sold their Kowloon property 
in Hanoi Road/Cornwall Ave. for a very satisfactory sum. 
A Chinese firm are preparing to build on the site after 
demolition of the old, very spacious buildings, new flats. In 
the area where Humphreys Building stands there has been 
in recent months very extensive new building with the re- 
sult that today there are around Mody Road-Hart Avenue 
hundreds of new flats many of which remain vacant as there 
has been considerable overbuilding. 


Government has some time ago embarked on pier 
building. Many new piers have been constructed on the 
islands - west of Hongkong—Cheungchau, Pingchau, at 
Silvermine Bay and Tai-O on Lantao (Taiyushan) Island. 
In the urban areas more piers have been built too. On the 
waterfront of the Eastern section, in Wanchai, there are two 
fine piers now, one for the use of the Navy and visiting naval 
personnel, the other for the public serving for the ferry 
launches of the HK & Yaumati Ferry Co. on the Wanchai 
(Tonnochy Road)—Yaumati run. A_ new service of the 
same ferry company is now being contemplated, connecting 


Hengkong island with the eastern part of Kowloon peninsula 
—Mataukok and Kowloon City. 


Work will begin at the end of next month on the con- 
struction of this new ferry pier at Mataukck. Completion 
of the pier around the middle of 1955 will mark the restora- 
tion of the Eastern Harbour passenger ferry services be- 
tween Kowloon and Hongkong Island. The new pier is to 
be built of reinforced concrete 235 feet long and 68 feet 
wide. The new pier will be located next to the Mataukok 
gasometers and will provide convenient access to Hongkong’s 
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TENEMENT HOUSES OF HONGKONG 


The cessation of hostilities in 1945 saw Hongkong a 
tangled mass of ruins and dilapidated buildings, and the 
task of restoring them to house her pre-war population 
became a pressing one. Tenement-type housing for 160,000 
people and European-type housing for another 7,000 suffered 
destruction or serious damage during the war years. The 
problem was rendered more complicated by the deteriorating 
conditions in China which were responsible for a mass influx 
of 1 million people into the Colony. Many of these people 
who flowed in were of the moneyed class paying exorbitant 
prices for badly needed homes or land to build on as well 
as tenement houses so that they in turn could still demand 
higher prices from those that were~still pouring in after 
them. Land and houses took a path of increasing values 
and “‘key-money” reached an unprecedented high level. All 
this had the effect of ousting not a few local people who 
were in genuine need of shelter, but who were not able to 
pay the high sums demanded, and could only afford to 
live in small cubicles where the breathing space was perhaps 
only a few cubic feet. On the other hand there existed a 
large number of huge spacious houses built in the choicest 
residential areas, vacant, or perhaps with only one or two 
persons occupying each of them, waiting for tenants who 
could afford to meet the landlords’ demands. This con- 
dition could continue and did continue during the post- 


war years where the demand was much greater than the 


supply, and new buildings could be and were erected with 
great profits. Big scale immigration however slowed down 
considerably after the Communist take-over and the point 
of balance between demand and supply has approached 


holds very little attraction for the investor. The type 
of occupants who can subscribe substantially to the key 
money racket have either all been taken care of or else 
erected their own houses, and to cater to the needs of the 
so-called middle class can only give an investor a very 
poor return. The problem facing the Colony today is the 
housing of such people who number about 100,000 including 
those now living in hotels and boarding-houses, comprising 
the so-called middle class of the colony. The erection of 
numerous Government quarters and private staff-quarters 
like those of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank have eased 
the problem considerably, but more will have to be done 
in a similar way for those who are in lower paid staff of 
Government or in non-government services. 


new airport at Kaitak. The new pier has been designed 
by the Port Works Office of the Public Works Department. 
From it, the Hongkong and Yaumati Ferry Co. will operate 
ferry services from Mataukok to Tonnochy Road and Jubilee 
Street, thus linking the Mataukok and Kowloon City areas 
with the Central District and Wanchai. The total cost of 
the new pier will be over $1,000,000. It will have a ferry 
berth on either side with wide and spacious gangways for 
the convenience of passengers who will be accommodated on 
two levels. It has been so designed that it can be altered 
to accommodate two services, each with its own ticket booths 
and waiting areas. Electrically operated lifts and ramps are 
on order from the United Kingdom. The mechanical lifts 
are capable of lifting 75 tons and the 11-foot wide ramps 
will enable a quicker embarkation or discharge of passengers. 
Work on the new reclamation, on which the pier abuts into 
Kowloon Bay, is progressing rapidly and should be completed 
in two or three months’ time, when an area of nearly 250,000 
square feet will become available for the construction of a 
vehicular concourse. car parks, shops and offices. 
clamation is the third one now being made here. 


Building for the purpose of renting now — 


ful though not always accurate statistics. 
‘to publicity, the B.O.O. is somewhat shy and has to be 


This re- 


Government attempted to encourage the erection of | 


more buildings for residential purposes by granting land 
for private building schemes. Over 50 schemes were sub- 
mitted but most of these like those sponsored by Mr. U Tat- 
che or Mr. Hugh Braga proved still out of the reach of the 
majority. One of the principal objects of one of the 
housing schemes is to enable as many as possible of the 


wage-earning class to own a house of their own under a- 


‘hire and purchase’”’ system. Under this system the pro- 
moters collect only half the total cost upon completion of 
a building and spread the remaining half cost in semi- 
annual instalments inside the period of 12 years. The 
total cost of one house under the scheme is $55,000. In 
this manner, many wage earners should be able to take 


advantage of the facilities offered to possess a comfortable 


home. Government will have to provide at low cost a 
suitable site; the success of the scheme would depend upon 
the possession of such land. A number of semi-detached 
houses of two storeys with sufficient garden space in front 
and at the side are to be put up. The ground floor of the 
building will consist of a spacious living-room with a dining 
alcove and study attached, while the first floor will be 
divided into four bed-rooms. A wide verandah on the first 
floor and an open porch on the ground floor are other 
useful features of the building. A stair hall affords inde- 
pendent access to the first floor, thus enabling one house 


to be purchased under joint ownership, and the burden of 


payments reduced. 


Progress in the construction of buildings during the 
course of the last six months has been most gratifying. 
While inflated land values, the scarcity and high cost of 
construction materials and labour have in the past dis- 


couraged large-scale investments in building projects, govern- 


ment policy of granting lands by private treaty and public 
auction has enabled several large building schemes to 
materialise. Building materials are now easily obtainable, 
and although the cost of labour is still high, skilled labour 
is easily procurable. 


The Buildings Ordinance Office of Public Works Depart- 
ment is the authority for permitting new erections, altera- 
tions etc. The men in that Office have generally expedited 
authcrisations of submitted schemes and have compiled use- 
When it comes 


induced to surrender facts and figures which has proved 
not always successful. The Office has been kept busy with 
a host of plans for new buildings, repairs, rehabilitations, 
alterations, additions, etc. 


The vital need of housing facilities in the colony has 
produced an attitude of eagerness among those responsible 
for the buildings of the colony, and brought in its wake 
a number of serious consequences. Among the more im- 
portant cf these has been the number of incidences of new 
buildings collapsing. One instance was the shoring up of 
an 11-month-old building at Austin Road, and another 
was the collapse of an almost completed new building at 
Wanchai. In spite of the terrific high cost of construction, 
buildings erected during the past years for renting, with 
only a few notable exceptions, were of a very low stan- 
dard. The shortage of suitable building materials has been 
given by construction firms as an important factor respon- 
sible for their shabby and shoddy workmanships, but the 
real cause was and is the policy of erecting buildings at 
the lowest possible cost and earning high returns. The 
standard of building here has deteriorated to a great ex- 
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which are already showing signs of ‘old age’. 
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tent; it offers little satisfaction to those to whom. Hong- 
kong’s amenities were at one time a source of pride and emu 
Investigations — 


provides a new danger to life and property. 
of these incidents by the authorities are highly necessary, 
and careful inspections of works in progress are _pre- 
requisites for better new buildings in the future. 


One can find thousands of new flats in tenements 
The various 
construction companies have been building fast but very 
poorly. The new tenement houses are also ugly and uni- 
form. Row after row of houses, built almost identically, 
four to five storeys high, in unending repetition, low ceiling, 
tiny staircase, narrow rooms—it is no pleasant thing to 
contemplate. The ugliness of prewar Wanchai _ barrack- 
like tenements is now repeated but as yet the impression 


and cheap building can be noticed with the hundreds of 


of ‘get-rich-quick’ is revealed, and to make it still worse 
the Chinese do not maintain well such places which conse- 


|quently show signs of deterioration to an alarming ex- 


tent. In most cases, the new tenement houses can be 
called ‘glorified shacks’. 


Builders often start with little capital, take up loans 
everywhere, even at outrageous interest (13 to 13% per 
month), pay construction companies long after completion 
of jobs (which again increases cost of building), peddle 
first and second mortgages around, always intent on selling 
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_ for the masses. 


at a profit even before tenants move in. The serious estate 
companies are of an entirely different calibre but the 
hundreds of individual builders, having no other way to 


‘make money, crowd the construction market and create 


an unfavourable impression among the public. No wonder 
that the general public would favour outright government 
or at least government controlled or supervised building 
Below is a table indicating the types of 
accommodation provided by the construction companies or 


the owners; the amounts of money for rentals ete. are 


those charged last year and they have come down during 
recent months but still are considered out of reach for 
the majority of middle-class people. The tenement houses 
of our time are built with reinforced concrete, timber, bricks 
and tiles. No architects are employed, the construction 
companies do it all (mostly owned by Shanghai opera- 


tors). 

Types :— | 

(A) 4 roomed flats with bath, kitchen and servant quarters, cubic 
content about 10,000 cu. ft. 

(B) 3 roomed flats with bath and kitchen only (the living room 
being what should have been the hall slightly enlarged), cubic 
content about 7,000 cu. ft. 

Comnmton traits:—small sized rooms—standard size 12 x 14 ft.— 


‘arrow stairway—flimsy material and hasty work. 


Time and Cost of building :—-Usually 4 months for a four storey house 
f eight flats. For type (A) $1.20-1.50 per cu. ft.; for type (B) $1.70- 
.00 per cu. ft. both prices include wiring and bathroom equipment. 


Construction money and rentals: (A) Construction money $12,000- 
8,000 and rental $400-500 per month. (B) Construction money $6,000- 
0,000 and rental $250-350 per month. 


During recent years lively competition for desirable 
and sites among people with capital, who wished to invest 
or themselves regardless of cost or for purely speculative 
easons, has had the temporary effect of stimulating the 
eal estate and land investment markets, raising the price 
f land to artificial levels. This boom in prices had never 
ad a healthy basic stability. The peak has long been 
eached and the cream of easy profits has been skimmed 
ff; after a downward plunge as the inevitable sequel prices 
ow are stable. Government policy of granting land by 
rivate treaty and for building schemes has also been 
esponsible for curbing the speculative market. 
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TOURIST SERVICE-*1366% 


is not so deep as the houses still look new. The same fast 


cafes, tea rogms, restaurants etc.; everywhere the spirit 


Pan American 
offers the only 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 


TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American’s new 
tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. 
Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers* across the 
Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 
crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 
save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 


TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong 
Kong to Rome, Paris, other major European cities. 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 
save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 


All fares quoted in U.S. Currency 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark, 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


PAN AMERICAN 


EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 
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HONGKONG BUSINESS TRENDS 


A more cheerful view now prevails as to prospects. of 
trading with China. Hongkong will remain in entrepot 
business and Peking will use the local facilities. But China 
trade is limited by the strategic goods embargo and by 
the relatively small export earnings of China. Nobody will 
extend credits to China under present political conditions. 


Hongkong’s services to China are most valuable and will 


remain so. Local businessmen will justly derive good pro- 
fits from their activity. The number of firms surviving in 
China trade will be far smaller than at present; the trend 
is for the well-established houses to carry on and even to 
increase their share, and for the small and usually incom- 
petent firms to leave the field. Local industry has its ups 
and downs but on the whole manufacturers are doing well. 
They can continue to prosper if they incessantly search for 
new markets and customers and never rest on present suc- 
cesses. | 


The general outlook for autumn is favourable. Local 
business is improving with inventories being liquidated. 
New orders are increasing. The tourist bonanza with the 
ubiquitous US servicemen pouring money into the local 
economy promises to sustain hundreds of businesses of all 
descriptions, and to continue to make more Indian and 
Chinese millionaires. Department stores have been doing 
much better in recent months; smaller stores and the thou- 
sands of shops .are also improving their sales and com- 
plaints are heard less frequently. Even automobiles are 
selling better but payment is slower. Air-conditioners are 
in strong demand and the daily rising amount of big and 
small units is a clear illustration of the high degree of 
prosperity in this Colony. Other electrical appliances are 
also selling well. 


The population is rising and is estimated privately at 
near to three million though official estimates only give 24 
million which is patently an underestimate. The need and 
the desire to modernise is speeding up construction and 
makes money spin around. In recent years’ thousands of 
shops and public places have completely modernised their 
premises so that today a visitor when walking through the 
streets may often gain the impression that everything here 
is up-to-date. Government continues with a large number 
of new building and other public works projects which stimu- 
lates general economic activity here. Expectation of con- 
tinuing high consumption is justified; supply of money and 
credit remains abundant. There is- much’ unsound in- 
vestment but that is only to be expected in a place like 
Hongkong where so much idle money is to be found. The 
oversupply of restaurants is one example; while last year 
many well-known Cantonese restaurants, occupying tall 
buildings in many parts of the city and its suburbs, suffered 
losses, some having been compelled to close down, this year 
these expensive places reopened often under new ownership 
and after having undergone elaborate repairs and costly 
- modernisation while many new stylish restaurants opened for 
business. Every week new places of public entertainments 
open here. Many new restaurants have now dance bands 
and there are now estimated to be over one hundred ball 
rooms, night clubs and dancings many of which boast of 
excellent Filipino bands. The Chinese middle class and the 
small business men as well as their fokis have now a very 


observed in other advanced societies. 
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large number of multi-storey tea houses which are found 
especially in Wanchai, Yaumati, Mongkok. Amusement has 
become here big business. Mah Jong gaming houses abound 
and gambling is spreading rapidly. Bingo clubs with thou- 
sands of members each are now found everywhere. The 
stimulation of public desires is growing as is also being 
One aspect of this 
trend is the increasing wish of the Chinese middle class to 
live in modern flats and houses and to enjoy the amenities 
of life which the art of advertising so temptingly displays. 


OUTLOOK FOR HONGKONG 
CONSTRUCTION 


The high level of construction activity in recent ‘re- 
cession’ years has been an important factor in moderating 
the extent of the business decline. Costs and profit mar- 
gins in the construction industry have been declining. Pri- 


vate construction is going ahead with often very ambitious © 


projects. Publicly financed works tend to further increase 


giving rise to concern on the part of taxpayers who fear 


higher income tax rate. Private residential building is lead- 


ing other construction activity such as industrial and com-— 


mercial building. Utilities and institutions have continued 
actively in construction. Most private homes and dwelling 


units, started during the last twelve months or so, have — 
been in the lower price brackets because demand for high- 
priced and medium-priced homes has slackened. Construc- 


tion of low-priced dwellings of the accepted Chinese type is 
featured by simple design, cheap materials, declining costs 
(also due to lower cost of lumber, paint etc.). 
tial construction activity has grown as result of growth of 
light industries here and also of more office blocks being 
erected (in most cases old blocks having been demolished and 
modern structures put up). 
is seen everywhere. Public utilities are contributing their 
share, or more than their share, to the construction boom— 
particularly noticeable in the field of workers’ accommoda- 
tion. Privately financed community service’ projects 
(churches, hospitals, educational and recreational facilities 
etc.) are still on the increase. New building is encouraged 
by adequate though rather expensive supply of mortgage 
credit; only well-established and very resourceful 
can obtain bank credit at the regular rate of 5-6% p.a,, 
others have to resort to the private money market where 
rates range from 12 to 18% p.a. ) 


Continued large-scale private construction activity is_ 


certain; low-priced homes and apartments with moderate 
rentals, and no “construction fees’ exacted from. tenants, 


will further rise from the ground, extensive redevelopment 


will take place. Higher-priced homes will be constructed at 
a much reduced rate as the large volume of residential build- 


ing has relieved much of the pressure and demand for such 
houses has declined. There is much speculative building and 
many investors, uncertain about trade possibilities and un- 
willing to enter the securities market or allow capital to lie | 


idly in bank accounts, have started buying houses even if 


they remain wholly or partly. unoccupied. During the cur- 
- rent year construction activity will remain on a high level 
but against 1953 there will be a decline both in units erected 


and funds invested. 


Nonresiden- | 


The emphasis on modernisation | 


builders 
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Hardly a day passes without another large building pro- 
ject being announced. The central district of Victoria, long 
neglected and in a very poor shape as far as the portion from 
Pedder Street to Central Market is concerned, appears now 
to have caught the attention of construction companies and 
investors. Several little skyscraper plans have recently been 
approved by the building authority of Government (some 
of which are mentioned in the article “Hongkong Building 
Boom” in this issue of the Review). Last week it was an- 
nounced that still another 14-storey office building will be 
erected costing $2,000,000. It will be erected by the Dor 
Fook Land Investment Company Limited. It will be known 
as “To Sang Building.’ The new building will be erected 
at 37 Queen’s Road Central, the shop premises now being 
occupied by the Dragon Seed Company, Dragon Light Com- 
pany and Tak Hing Jewellers. The new building will oc- 
cupy an area of 6,000 square feet and will be air-condi- 
tioned throughout. Air-conditioning has become very com- 
mon and it is now generally understood that all modern 
buildings are equipped with air-conditioning plant. s 

We have heard of quite a few new structures to be 
planned in Hongkong and Kowloon., In the Mongkok dis- 
trict, where the Hongkong Bank has opened at the begin- 
ning of this year a big block housing one of their branch 
offices, there is now busy activity and within a few years, it 
is confidently expected, the whole district will have changed 
so that old-timers will not recognise it. 

Government has not neglected in its vast urban con- 
struction projects the rural New Territories where the towns 
and markets have been continually developed. During the 
months April to June the following construction activities 
of Government were reported (with private builders continu- 
ing in their own way to modernise such towns as Yuen Long, 
Tsuen Wan, Taipo, Sheung Shui): A scheme for building 
more tenement blocks and a new market at Yuen Long was 
commenced and it will be preceded by the re-housing in 
low-cost flats of a large number of people at present oc- 
cupying slum-type cottages on valuable building land. A 
new public pier at Ping Chau was opened which is 310 feet 
long and cost $140,000 supplied by the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Funds. Three public works were under- 
taken in the undeveloped area at the Saikung peninsula. At 
Pak Tam Chung, a substantial bridge was completed linking 
six villages on the coast north of Urn Island. At Tai Long, 
on the east coast of the same area, a pier is being constructed 
which is the most ambitious work of this nature undertaken 
by the villages with Government assistance. Also under con- 
struction is a causeway joining Im Tin Tsai and Kau Sai, 
another project of considerable local importance. The ¢om- 
pines of major roadworks at Yuen Long will be followed 

y more road works. Other major improvements at Tsun 
Wan and Shatin were also completed, as was the first section 
of the Shap Pat Heung feeder road south of Yuen Long. 


PROSPECTS OF HONGKONG'S 
INDUSTRIES 


Export of HK products in June dropped $53,546,626 
June 1953 figure was $65,369,269. 
Local manufacturers are concerned about the decreased 
number of contracts from Southeast Asia especially Indo- 
nesia which bought $10 million less in June than the pre- 
vious month. However, according to Mr. T. 8S. Wong, 
General Manager of Amoy Canning Corporation (HK) Limit- 
ed, the gradual improvement of the economic situation in 
Malaya, Thailand, Philippines and Indonesia would eventual- 
ly bring more business to HK manufacturers. Mr. Wong who 
had visited these countries recently, explained that the re- 
habilitated industries in these areas are earning more and 
more exchange and with the rise in prices. of rubber and 
tin, they would soon have enough funds to buy more from 
Hongkong. The rise in rubber and tin prices also attracted 
more capital into these industries which would provide more 
jobs for more people and increase the purchasing power of 
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the general public. This increased purchasing power in turn 
would encourage dealers to book more orders from Hongkong 
to replenish their low stocks due to their recent cut down 
in imports. Mr. Wong said that market conditions in 
Singapore were steady and unemployment was on the decline. 
Industrialists and businessmen were optimistic in their out- 
look for the second half of 1954. Thailand and Indonesia 
had shown marked improvements in their control and earn- | 
ing of foreign exchange. With their domestic economy in 
a better shape these areas would buy more from HK. Mr. 
Wong also believed that the Philippines would g00n relax 
her import control and encourage imports of HK products to 
be financed from self-provided exchange. 


This optimistic view was shared by many industrialists 


_in Hongkong and abroad as more people are investing their 


money in the industrial development of this Colony. In 
addition to new cotton mills and factories for the manu- 
facture of enamelware, aluminium ware, rubber toys, foot- 
wear, plastic injection machines, matches, paper bags, wire 
& rods, a modern weaving and dyeing plant with printing 
department (the first of its kind in HK) will soon be built 
to produce printed cloths for Southeast Asian and African 
markets. The new plant will be equipped to handle printing 
in eight colours and the capital involved would amount to 
several million dollars. Automatic bleaching, dyeing, finish- 
ing and printing equipment has been ordered from Japan 
and arrangements have been made to send Japanese skilled 
labourers to train local workers in engraving and other 
techniques. Following Japanese investment in local mines 
in the New Territories, the Anchor Precision Corporation of 
USA recently signed an agreement with HK’s South Sea 
Textile Manufacturing Company for the formation of a new 
zipper factory in Hongkong. Anchor Precision Corporation 
would supply the machinery and raw materials while South 
Sea would build a new factory. 

Despite discouraging predictions by many observers, 
headshakes from puzzled economists and frank doubts of 
some industrialists, Hongkong’s light industries have been 
growing. In 1940 there were about 800 registered and 
recorded factories and workshops in Hongkong. At the end 
of 1947 the figure rose to over 1,200 and today, there are 
more than 2,300 factories and workshops. registered in 
Hongkong. Total number of workers employed in register- 
ed and recorded factories and workshops is now over 103,000. 
In addition there is a very large number of small establish- 
ments outside the scope of the factories and workshops 
ordinance engaged in cottage-type industries. These small 
establishments provide employment for an additional 200,000 
workers. In 1947, 10% of the Colony’s total exports con- 
sisted of locally manufactured goods. This figure rose to 
25% in 1952, 30% in 1958, and slightly dropped to 
29.3% during the first six months in 1954. Total exports of 
HK products during 1953 amounted to $635,286,750 and 
during the first six months in 1954 to $341,044,411. Cotton 
yarn, piece goods and cotton knitted goods are in the lead, 
with Indonesia the biggest buyer. | 


The unexpected flourishing development could be attvi- 
buted to (1) cheaper labour in Hongkong, (2) benefits of 
Imperial Preference which enabled HK manufacturers to 
compete with Japanese and German products in Common- 
wealth countries and (3) the fact that HK is. nearer to 
markets in Southeast Asia which took up about 80% of 
HK’s total export of manufactured goods. Lack of suffi- 
cient attractions for idle funds led to the sinking of capital - 
in the development of HK’s industries. There is a tendency 
of exporters going into production themselves as most of 
the local manufacturers are handling their own exports thus 
leaving little, if any, opportunity for exporters without their 
own. factories. 

Registration of factories & workshops and workers em- 
ployed during the Jan.-March 1954 period:— 


| 
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| Number of Number of 
Industries Factories Workers Employed 
Mining & Quarrying ................ 5 1,793 
Food Manufacturing (except 

233 5,933 
Beverage Manufacturing (wine, 

breweries & soft drinks) ...... 29 913 
Tobacco Manufacturing ....... 5 1,159 
Manufacture of Textiles _........ 546 33,299 
Manufacture of Footwear, 

Wearing Apparel (except 

Manufacture of Wood & Cork 

(except furniture) .............. 94 1,422 
Manufacture of Furniture & : 

Manufacture of Paper & Paper 

Printing & Publishing ............ 325 6,106 
Manufacture of Leather & 

Leather Products (except 

Manufacture of Rubber 

Manufacture of Chemical & 

Chemical Products .............. 85 2,747 
Manufacture of Products of | 

Petroleum & Coal ................ ae 13 
Manufacture of Non-Metallic 

Products (except products 

of petroleum & coal) .......... 62 1,994 
Basic Metal Industries ............ 22 1,282 
Manufacture of Metal Products : 

(except machinery, transport 

Manufacture of Machinery 

(except electrical machinery) 133 2,097 
Manufacture of Electrical 

Machinery, Apparatus, 

Appliances & Supplies ........ 70 5,945 
Manufacture of Transport 

35 10,414 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing | 

94 2,588 
Electricity, Gas, Water & 

Sanitary Services ................ 1,327 
Petroleum Installation ............ 4 422 
Packing Industries __............. 5 63 
Godowns 1 447 
Communications ........... 2 79 
Motion Pictures Production .... 8 425 


EVENTS IN EAST ASIA. 


Peace Negotiations: Diplomats of nine nations, after 
returning to Geneva, surprised the audience with audible 
back-stage talks instead of raising the curtain for confer- 
ence-room negotiations. Besides meetings among Eden, 
Molotov, Mendes-France and Chou, the Vietminh Deputy 
Premier and Vietnamese Foreign Minister discussed peace, 
freedom and justice while Chou called upon Cambodian 
Foreign Minister and Laotien Deputy Premier to assure 
them of China’s sincerity in the peace negotiations. The 
possibility of a cease-fire has improved greatly and the West 
were already discussing economic aid to Vietnam and other 
problems. Peaceful co-existence, however, is still miles 
away as there are three outstanding problems confronting 
the negotiators: (1) where the main truce line should run 
across Vietnam; (2) how and by whom the Indochina armis- 
tice should be controlled; and (3) when elections should be 
held to unite Vietnam under one government. How to get 
just and honourable peace terms remains to be seen. The 
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West, however, managed to hold a united front with US 
delegates returning to Geneva. If US did not show much 
enthusiasm in the partitioning of Vietnam, her readiness 
to stand together with Britain and France against any un- 
acceptable terms regarding Indochina could be counted upon 
and this strong US attitude should discourage Communists 
from demanding too much. 


The plan to “unite” anti-Communist nations into a 
SEATO with all its mutual obligations and pledges to help 
each other in case of war might be unworkable if on “volun- 
tary basis.” With the exception of Thailand, most of South- 
east Asian nations would find Chou’s “isolation” proposition 
of peaceful co-existence and non-aggression more attractive. 
Chou’s pedce offensive appeals to the temperament of these 
countries more than does West’s power-backed defence. The 
trend of events in Geneva and the Far East indicates that 


- after peace in Indochina has been restored, the hottest 


issue would be China’s admission to UN and not the SEATO 
programme. If China does help to bring peace to Indochina, 
half the world would be glad to have her in the UN. In 
England, ‘Mr. Churchill recently mentioned the possibility 
of placing Taiwan under UN trusteeship. Taipei im- 
mediately attacked the speech through her delegate to the 
UN, Dr. T. F. Tsiang. But, besides USA who would listen 
to the weak voice of a drowning man? Furthermore, can 
US alone prevent China’s entry into UN? Would it not be 
better to keep China in the house of UN with its obligations 
rather than to leave her at large yet unable to ignore her 
like US did in Geneva? 


‘War in Indochina: The Vietminh tightened _ their 
squeeze on French defences around Hanoi but held up their 
major attack. Meanwhile Ho Chi Minh issued an eigth- 
point regulation for the “liberated” area. It requires the 


maintenance of order in towns and villages ‘liberated’ re- 


cently and particularly aimed at protecting Vietnamese and 
foreign property, including French property and at prevent- 
ing pilferage and slaughter of ’pro-Bao Dai circles. Minh 
also promised a complete amnesty for those who would co- 
operate with the new regime. Foreigners, including French, 
were warned against any counter-revolutionary activities, 
but they would suffer no harm if they would comply with 
the laws. It is almost identical to the notice which Chin- 
ese Communists issued in all cities immediately after their 
“liberation” during the unchallenged southward march. 
Minh also sent a message to French war prisoners in Viet- 
minh camps on the occasion of Bastille Day. He called 
them “my friends’ and told them that the great ideal of 
liberty, equality and fraternity, spread the world over by 
the French Revolution, was admired by all peoples on earth 
and that “the ideal in this country was national indepen- 
dence, unity, democracy and peace.” In Hanoi, there was a 
rush to get out of town. The population feared that French 
might give away the city sooner or later. The comparative 


safety in Saigon is 700 miles away and there are no easy 


roads leading to it. The only exit is via the 60-mile highway 


to. Haiphong. Air passages have been fully booked up till | 


August. The developments in Hanoi provided a good chance 


for Taipei to show its concern over the overseas Chinese and 


two four-engined DC-6 transports have been sent to Hai- 
phong to evacuate Chinese nationals from Hanoi to Haiphong. 
From Haiphong these refugees will sail for Saigon in the 
first stage of the evacuation to Taiwan. 


Peking and Peace Offensive: Radio Peking and the 
Press in China played up two themes recently (1) China 
Trade will save the West from economic collapse (see in 
this issue F.E. Commerce, Sino-British Trade) and (2) China 
is a peaceful nation and that people all over the World 
said that China should be admitted to UN. In Geneva Chou 
called on Cambodian and Laotien officials to show his con- 
cern for the independence of these two countries. 


In Peking 
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the official People’s Daily said that ‘“‘an honourable peace 
acceptable to both sides concerned is now within sight in 
The Press also played up favourable comments 
from different countries on the issue of China’s admission 
to UN and added, “‘But there is no doubt that the US will 
continue its sabotage.’ Even in remote Hoi-fung in South 
China, the handling of the Elinor crew was synchronized to 
the peace offensive. The crew were transferred to Canton 
and thereby returned to HK without a scratch. One mem- 
ber of the crew said, ‘The Communists kept on saying over 
and over again that they wanted peace and trade.” The 
yacht Elinor was also returned to Hongkong after the re- 
lease of the crew of nine Royal Navy personnel. 


Thailand, Cambodia & US Aid: US has agreed to an 
immediate increase in military assistance to Thailand and 
would send its most modern types of equipment including 
jet aircraft and tanks for training of officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers for Thai Navy, Army and Air Force. The Thai 


Army now numbered 100,000 regular soldiers with another 


100,000 trained reservists. The Thai Cabinet in Bangkok has 
ordered the registration of the entire population of Bangkok, 
including both natives and aliens. Thai Deputy Defence 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces who 
headed the recent military mission to US said, “We do not 
know whether we would be attacked, but we will be ready 
at any time to defend out borders against aggression.’ In 
Washington, Cambodian Ambassador Nong Kimny told Mr. 
Dulles that his country was not prepared to sign an armistice 
agreement with the Communists which would demilitarise or 
neutralise the country. Mr. Dulles gave his full approval and 
pledged support of the US if Cambodia should appeal to the 
UN in the event the armistice negotiations in Geneva be- 
tween Cambodia and the Communists are unsuccessful. 


Korea and US: Few days after Korean Government 
spokesman had condemned the armistice agreement as a dead 
letter and claimed ‘‘We are not waiting for the leadership 
of the US or any other country in unifying Korea,’ Prime 
Minister Pyun Yung Tai announced the scheduled visit of 
President Syngman Rhee to Washington. Rhee hoped that 
it would provide occasion for Korean unification discussions. 
He said, “I believe that our two nations will continue to 
stand staunchly together in the face of the Communist 
menace and it is my sincere hope that this visit will result 
in even closer understanding and cooperation between us.” 
Other subjects which would be brought up during Eisenhower- 
Rhee talks are: (1) Substantial US financial aid in the 
building-up of Korea’s present 20-Division Army and pos- 
sible creation of a million-man reserve force, (2) A stronger 
voice by Korea in the disposition of American economic 


aid funds now being used for the country’s reconstruction — 


and rehabilitation. The appeal for relief supplies for South 
Korea has gained a wide response in the United States. A 
week or so ago a great variety of goods from buses to cows 
and from books and textiles to baby food and fertiliser was 
leaded on ships at San Francisco. But the larger problems 
of reconstruction tarry, while President Rhee prints more 
and more paper money to carry on, in ominous imitation 
of the Chinese Nationalist precedent. A five-year plan has 
at last been produced by the U.N. Korean Reconstruction 
Agency and was published last month. A group of con- 
sulting economists has given a year’s study to the problems, 
and its programme is designed to produce a self-contained 
State within five years at a cost estimated at slightly below 
U.S.$2,000 million. | 

There are still considerable differences of opinion about 
The Koreans want a 
larger investment in capital enterprises from the beginning, 
in the hope of getting more earning power. They also de- 


clare that some things could be better done through direct. 


grants to the Korean Government than through an externally 


cash. 
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supervised aid programme. Of the total amount required, 
$1,250 million would have to come from _ international 
sources: mainly the United States and the United Nations. 
The remaining $650 million would be the responsibility of 
the Korean Government. Even then a standard of living 
only slightly higher than present levels would be assured 
for a population that may have grown from the present 
22 million to 24,300,000 in 1958. The Communists have 
anncunced their intention to “rebuild’’? North Korea, and 
the U.N. cannot allow itself to be beaten in this contest. 


JAPANESE MOTOR VEHICLES 


The automotive industry apparently cannot get out of 
the iron clutches of the deflationary policy now being 
emplcyed. Demands for motor vehicles, which were rising 
until recently, are now growing dull to make the industry 
and dealers worry about the future. The direct causes 
of the inactive demand are the following: (a) Taxi com- 
panies, which generally buy a great number of cars every 
year, have a lower purchasing power because of decline of 
income (some 20 to 30 percent less than last year) attri- 
butable to the sharp competition between the companies 
which are growing rapidly in number. (b) Tight money 
situation affects small- and middle-class transportation com- 
panies in the rural districts. Dealers will not allow long 
term credits of 10 or 15 months. Buyers cannot pay in 
(c) With a view to minimizing their expenditure, 
commercial and industrial companies are refraining from the 
purchase of trucks or buses. 


To cope with the adverse situation of today, automotive 
manufacturers have taken certain steps. Isuzu and Toyota 
raised the power of their truck engines by 5 h.p. at an extra 
cost of some Y60,000, but selling prices remain unchanged. 
When the commodity tax was reduced to 15 percent from 
the former 20 percent on passenger cars with the wheel- 
base less than 100 inches, all manufacturers pulled down 
the prices of their passenger cars by two to eight percent. 
At the suggestion of the Japan Bus Association, three bus 
makers, Hino, Minsei, and Isuzu have lowered the prices of 
their diesel-engine buses by Y50,000 to Y100,000. Other 
makers also reduced prices by five percent or so to keep 
pace with the trend in the industry. Some dealers of foreign 
cars assembled in Japan resort to the instalment payment 
system tied up with commercial banks or prize offering to 
lucky buyers to bocst sales. Midget-car makers prefer 
production of trucks rather than passenger cars because 
they are convinced that demand for trucks is growing. 
Hitherto the ratio between passenger cars and trucks in 
their production was 4 to 6, which now is being changed 
to 3 to 7, and possibly 2 to 8. Cost of trucks is now 
lower and they sell more than passenger cars. 


THE CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE 


In happier circumstances in the Far East, the cen- 
tenary of the Chinese Customs Service, which fell on March 
12, 1954, would probably have been widely noted. The 
Chinese Customs Service was unique among the civil ser- 
vices of the world—unique in its origin, unique in its func- 
tions and unique in its cosmopolitan staff. 


The origin of the Customs Service can be traced to the 
problems arising out of the early commercial relations be- 
tween China and the West. While it is true that the ori- 
ginal suggestion for the reform of the Manchu Customs by 
the introduction of foreigners came from a British Consul in 
Shanghai, and that the agreement with the Chinese au- 
thorities was negotiated by the American envoy, it is equally 
true that the Customs Service was a Chinese, and not a 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


CHARACTERISTICS OF RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE 


TOWARD 


CHINA: 1567-1917 


By JOHN J. NOLDE 


(History Department, Hongkong University) 


PART I 


INTRODUCTION 


Many, if not most, analyses of Russian policy toward 
China, or for that matter, of Russian foreign policy in 
general, tend to be weakened by the introduction into the 
discussion of two obfuscating concepts. The first is a ten- 
dency to present the history of Russian policy largely in 
moral terms. Thus, Alexis Krausse, writing at the turn 
of the century, remarked that Russia has no “code of morals 
which could cramp her action” and that Russian expansion 
‘is destined to continue until it ends in the conquest of 
the world, or in the utter collapse of the nation sustained 
on principles so rotten.”’ (Russia in Asia, a record and a study, 
1558-1889, London and New York, 1899). Half a century 
later Hu Shih wrote that Russian strategy “is no more and 
no less than a strategy of naked militarism aided from 
time to time by the most unscrupulous use of all possible 
forms of trickery and deceit.” 


The second concept is to present the history of Russian 
policy in terms of the Master-Plan. Krausse described Rus- 
sian policy as ceaseless forward movement ... . in- 
variably constant’. Hu Shih referred to Russia’s “Blueprint 
for world conquest’’. In short, there is a tendency to de- 
scribe Russian foreign policy as the result of some Grand 


The author was granted a PH. D. in history at Cornell University ; 
is now an Assistant Professor of History at the University of Maine, 
U.S.A.; and at present on a Fulbright Fellowship, being associated 
with the History Department of Hongkong University. 


Plan, some Grand Strategy, carefully worked out in ad- 
vance and fully implemented by the most Machiavellian 
tactics known to statesmen. | 

It would seem that this type of approach is not parti- 
cularly useful... True, there were a number of factors in- 
herent in Imperial Russia’s Asia policy which gave that 
policy a certain consistency. The so-called drive for a 
warm-water port was a case in point. Russification of 
colonial peoples was another. It is also probably true that 
Russian statesmen were not unusually virtuous _indivi- 
duals. To describe Imperial Russia’s foreign policy, how- 
ever, merely in terms of Morality and/or the Master Plan 
Concept would seem to be something of an over-simplifica- 
tion. Even in the case of the Soviet Union this type of 
analysis should be used with caution. 

In the present writer’s opinion there are characteristics 
of Russia’s relations with China more worthy of study. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT 


The first recorded visit of Russians to Peking after 
the collapse of the Mongo] Empire was that of two Cossacks 
in 1567. They were denied an audience with the Emperor 
because they brought no tribute. Another Russian visited 
Peking in 1619, with no more success. 
century Russia was at the height of her expansion across 
Siberia. Trappers, fugitives. from justice, soldiers-of- 
fortune, even monastic people slowly were working their 


foreign, institution. Throughout its history, the professional 
loyalties of its foreign employees were anchored to their 
employers—the Chinese Government. 


Sir Robert Hart, the great Inspector General of Cus- 
toms, once wrote to Lord Salisbury: “The Service which I 
direct is called the Customs Service, but its scope is wide 
and its aim is to do good work for China in every possible 
direction.” While the collection of revenue was, of course, 
the primary purpose of the Customs, the Government en- 
trusted it from time to time with many other responsibilities. 
One of these was the servicing of certain loans, and the 
Customs became the cornerstone of China’s credit structure. 
Another was the erection and maintenance of the light- 
house system, which for many years has guided an im- 
portant ocean traffic along the coast of China with un- 
surpassed reliability. The Chinese Post Office was organized, 
and for many years operated, by the Customs. The first 
modern school for the training of Chinese diplomats and 
consuls was administered by the Customs. It was the 
Customs which arranged the exhibits of Chinese products 
and art for many international expositions and thus helped 
introduce the rich culture of China to the western world. 
The Customs printing department, in addition to publishing 
trade reports and statistics, turned out a great variety of 
books, dealing with Chinese history, economics, art and other 
subjects—many of which were written by Customs men. 
Other Customs functions have at various times included the 


control of quarantine, the supervision of pilotage, the en- 
gineering of river and harbor conservancy and the _hydro- 
graphic survey of rivers, coast and harbors. 


If the functions of the Customs were diverse, no less so 
was the cosmopolitan staff which, especially in the early 
days, manned the Service. Long before the League of Na- 
tions or the United Nations Organization was dreamed of, 
the Chinese Customs Service demonstrated that men of all 
nationalities, with the most varied racial, religious and 
cultural backgrounds, could work together harmoniously and 
efficiently: There have been as many as 23 nationalities re- 
presented in the Customs staff—a truly cosmopolitan per- 
‘sonnel which, together with their Chinese colleagues, became 
a united and disciplined group who made the Customs a 
service in deed as well as in name. 


At the time the Communists over-ran the mainland, 
the Customs staff consisted of about 200 foreigners and 
over 10,000 Chinese. The foreign staff received their pen- 
sions from the Nationalist Government in Formosa, and scat- 
tered to the four points of the compass. Little is known 
about the Customs now operating on the mainland, but the 
Chinese Customs Service continues to function in Formosa, 
with a completely Chinese staff, and is successfuily maéin- 
taining a long tradition of integrity, efficiency and _ use- 
fulness. 


— L. K. Little, Inspector General of Chinese Customs (ret.), 
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way across the Urals, the Tobol and the Ob Rivers, to the 
Yenisei and the Lena. By mid-17th century Russian settle- 
ments had been established in Trans-Baikalia. The borders 
of Russia and China were now almost contiguous. 


Official Russian missions to China increased. Theodore 
Baikov was sent to Peking in 1654 with a letter from the 
Tsar to the Emperor of China. The mission failed because 
Baikov refused to perform the kow-tow. A second letter 
was despatched to Peking in 1658, in which the Tsar went 
to considerable length to express his desire for trade and 
diplomatic intercourse. An answer from the K’ang Hsi Em- 
peror arrived in Moscow in 1662, but since no one could 
translate it, it was returned to Peking in 1675, where it was 
finally translated by the Jesuits. Another mission between 
1668 and 1672 met with no success. Nicholas Sparthar set 
out for Peking in 1675 with instructions to study waterways 
into China and to induce the Chinese to send tradable mer- 
chandise, or better still, merchants to Russia. The results 
were the same as before. 


Aside from the issue of the kow-tow, the chief reason 
for the failure of these missions appears to have been the 
frequency with which armed encounters were occurring along 
the Amur River basin. Cossacks had founded Albazin on 
the Amur. Battles between Russian and Chinese troops 
took place in 1652 and in 1658. Albazin was taken by 
Chinese troops in 1658, and a ‘new’ Albazin, quickly built 
by the Russians, was laid siege to in 1686. 
of contention was Mongolia. Squeezed between two great 
powers, the Mongols were able for a time to maintain a 
relative degree of independence by playing off one power 
against the other. For awhile China was handicapped by 
the Ming-Ch’ing civil war, but with the collapse of the San- 
Fan rebellion in south China, the K’ang Hsi emperor found 
himself free to oppose Russia openly in Mongolia. 


Despite the seriousness of the situation neither Russia 
nor China wanted war, and after much preliminary diploma- 
tic and some military maneuvering, the two empires, on 27 
August 1689, signed the Treaty of Nerchinsk. The treaty 
consisted of six articles: the frontier was to be fixed at the 
Argun, the Gorbitsa and along the water-shed between the 
Lena and the Amur to the sea; Albazin was to be destroyed 
and all Russian arms removed; future deserters were to be 
subject to extradition; thieves, robbers, and murderers 
escaping from one country to another were to be punished; 
commercial relations between the two countries were to be 
formalized and maintained. It should be noted that the 
question of. Mongolia was never brought up at Nerchinsk, 
the Chinese having succeeded a year earlier (1688) in bring- 
ing the Mongols under their protection. 


Thus was China to sign her first treaty with a western 
power, and this on a basis of perfect equality. Indeed, the 
Treaty of Nerchinsk might be called a diplomatic triumph 
for China. During the years following the Treaty of Ner- 
chinsk, Russia sent to China a number of emissaries whose 
functions were at once diplomatic and commercial. An offi- 
cial Russian despatch was brought to Peking in 1690 by a 
group of “80 or 90” Russians who were obviously traders. 
Isbrants Ides was commissioned by the Tsar to journey to 
Peking in 1692 (he arrived in 16938). In general, official 
caravans went out from Russia for Peking every year be- 
tween 1689 and 1698. ‘From 1689 to 1718 twenty-one offi- 
cial caravans made their way to Peking, one every two 
years. The Chinese government placed no obstacles in the 
way of these caravans, and Chinese-Russian relations re- 
mained amicable. 


Toward the end of this period, however, certain ten- 
sions became manifest. Russian intrigues with the chief of 
the Kalmuks, or Eleuths, with whom China had been at 
war for many years, came to the attention of Peking. 
Peking, in turn, began to evidence a certain indifference 
toward the Russian caravans. In an attempt to remedy this 


Another bone 


Treaty of Kiakhta. 
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situation the Tsar commissioned Leon V. Izmailoff to jour- 
ney to Peking in 1719. His objectives were as usual largely 
ccmmercial—to extend and enlarge Russian trade with the 
Chinese Empire. Although he was treated well by the 
Chinese government, Izmailofi’s mission did not achieve . 


its major aim, extension of trade, though he did succeed in 


obtaining the Emperor’s sanction to the building of a Rus- 
sian Church in Peking, and one of his lieutenants was per- 
mitted: to remain for a time in the Chinese capital. When 
he left Peking, Izmailoff carried with him a list. of ten 
Chinese wishes, or demands, one of the most important of 


which was the problem of the delineation of the Mongolian 
boundary. 


It was the Mongolian border issue, in fact, which caused 
the break-down in Chinese-Russian relations during the 
1720’s. When Peking learned that 700 Mongolian families 
had crossed the border and had been welcomed by the Rus- 
sians, Izmailoff was forced to leave the capital without having 
presented his plan for a more liberal trade agreement. Lang, 
his lieutenant, left Peking soon after.: A caravan destined 
for Peking was turned back, and all Russian merchants were 
expelled from Mongolia. For five years diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations between the two countries were suspended, 
and war seemed imminent. 


War was not to come, however. In 1722 the K’ang Hsi 
Emperor died, and his successor attempted a reconciliation. 
Russia, equally anxious to avoid armed conflict, reciprocated 
by sending a large mission to Peking under the leadership 
of S. Vladislavitch. In-1727, after two years of negotiation, 
Viadislavitch and the Chinese envoy, Tulishen, signed the 
In brief: the treaty closed Mongolia to 
Russia (though trade caravans could pass through on their 
way to Peking every three years); provided that trade was 
to be forbidden except at Kiakhta and Tsurukhaitu; defined 
the entire Russo-Chinese frontier, except for the area east 
of the Gorbitsa; specified that subsequent deserters were to 
be extradited; provided for the establishment in Peking of 
a Russian church which would be staffed by a priest, curates 
and five language students; and stipulated that ambassa- 
dors, couriers and letters should be received and despatched 
with the least delay, otherwise commercial relations would 
be ruptured. 


Opinions vary as to the results of the Treaty of 
Kiakhta. Gaston Cahen notes that “the missions of Vladis- 
lavitch obtained lasting results for Russian diplomacy and 
commerce, for science and civilization.’ L. Pavlosky in- 
sists that Russia suffered a diplomatic defeat since the main 
point of the treaty was the closing of Mongolia, thus de- 
priving Russia of ‘all the advantages .... which she had 
created by her efforts during more than a century..... ef 
Whatever the merits of the above arguments, the fact re- 


mains that the Treaties of Nerchinsk and Kiakhta served to 


establish Chinese-Russian relations on a stable basis that 
was to last for at least a century and a quarter. 


Count Nikolai Muraviev was the driving force behind 
a new era in Chinese-Russian relations in the mid-19th 
century. He was sent to the Far East in 1847 upon orders 
of the Tsar and in the years that followed sent many ex- 
peditions down the Amur River and into the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. In 1849 a Russian fort was established 25 versts 
from the mouth of the Amur. Muraviev himself led the 
famous expedition down the Amur in 1854 and established 
numerous Russian strong points along its banks. It must 
be remembered that the Amur was at this time well within 
the borders of China, but China, involved in the Taiping ~ 
Rebellion and the second Anglo-Chinese war, was in no posi- 
tion to resist. In May 1858, Muraviev forced the comman- 
der of Chinese forces on the Amur to sign a treaty which 
ceded to Russia all territory on the left bank of the Amur 
River. Territory on the right bank as far downstream as 
the Ussuri and the sea was left undecided. The terms of 


| 
i 
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this treaty, the Treaty of Aigun, though not ratified by the 
Chinese government, were later incorporated in what is 
known as the Peking Treaty of 1860, by the terms of which 
Russia also obtained all territory between the Ussuri and 
the sea. 

For a bit over a decade Chinese-Russian relations re- 
mained uneventful. In the 1870’s, however, there occurred 
an episode which came as a breath of fresh air to a Chinese 
officialdom battered and buffetted by diplomatic defeats for 
40 years. In 1864 a widespread revolt against Chinese rule 
broke out in Chinese Turkestan, Sinkiang, on China’s north- 
west frontier. Moslem rebels threw off the Chinese yoke 
and established what amounted to an independent state 
(1866). Across the border Russia watched these proceed- 
ings with interest, and in 1871, on the pretext that tur- 
bulent conditions in northern Sinkiang, Kuldja, threatened 
the security of her borders, Russian forces occupied this 
section of Chinese territory. Few observers believed the 
Russian government when it promised to return Kuldja 
once the Chinese government had succeeded in re-establish- 
ing its control in the surrounding territories. Surprisingly 
enough, by 1878 Chinese troops under the able leadership 
of Tso Tsung-t’ang had conquered the rebels and had re- 
established Chinese control in all of Sinkiang except for 
Kuldja. China was now ready to hold Russia to her pro- 
mise. An abortive mission was sent to Russia, headed by 
the Chinese mandarin Chung Hou, who, almost completely 
ignorant of the situation in Sinkiang, signed a treaty at 
Livadia, in the Crimea, which in effect turned over much 
of Kuldja to Russia and granted commercial privileges far 
in excess of anything obtained by Russia in the past. The 
Treaty of Livadia was repudiated by China, and Chung Hou 
was ordered home and sentenced to death for treason. At 
this point Chinese-Russian relations were tense. Most for- 
eign cbservers believed the two countries to be on the verge 
of war. But, as before, war never came. Tseng Chi-tse, 
China’s ambassador to London, was sent to St. Petersburg 
to re-negotiate the treaty. He succeeded in regaining for 
China almost all of Kuldja and in reducing the commercial 
privileges granted by Chung Hou. Many historians have 
called this a great diplomatic triumph for China, and Lord 
Dufferin, English ambassador to Russia was prompted to say 
‘that “China has compelled Russia to do what she has never 
done before, disgorge territory that she had once absorbed.” 

The Kuldja affair was to be China’s last “triumph”. As 
the 19th century drew to a close it was apparent that the 
‘Middle Kingdom” slowly but surely was being carved up 
by her enemies. Japan took the Liu Chiu Islands. France 
established herself on China’s southern borders and was ex- 
panding her sphere of influence in south China. Britain 
controlled much of the Yangtse River Valley. Other coun- 
tries sought privileges and concessions at China’s expense. _ 

Russia, of course, did not stand aloof from this situa- 
tion, and as for her, as well as for the other Powers, the 
Chinese-Japanese war (1894-5) marked the beginning of 
a new phase in her relations with China. 

One of the terms of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, which 
a victorious Japan forced upon China, was the cession of the 
tip of the Liaotung Peninsula in Manchuria, with Port 
_ Arthur, to Japan. In the eyes of most European powers 
cencerned with China, a strong Japan in control of the 
strategic Liaotung Peninsula was an obvious threat to their 
interests, and in April 1895, identical notes were presented 
to the Japanese government by Germany, France, and Rus- 
sia, demanding that the peninsula be returned to China. 
Japan, in no position to challenge the three powers, capitu- 
lated. | 

The retrocession of Liaotung was the first of a series 
of moves by Russia which eventually led to Russian control 
of much of Manchuria. In June 1896, China and Russia 
signed a treaty of alliance, directed against Japan, among 
the terms of which was a Chinese pledge that Russia be 
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permitted to build the Chinese Eastern Railroad across Man- 
churia to Vladivostok. A Chinese-Russian convention, sign- 
ed in March 1898, provided for the leasing of Port Arthur 
and Dairen, on the Liaotung Peninsula, to Russia for 25 
years—the same Liaotung Peninsula that Russia had forced 
Japan to retrocede to China in 1895. At the same time 
Russia was granted the right to build the South Manchurian 
Railway from Harbin to Port Arthur. The South Manchurian 
Railway was completed in 1900 and the Chinese Eastern in 
19038. 

One final event served, apparently, to complete Russia’s 
control of Manchuria. In the spring of 1899 and lasting 
through 1900 the Boxer Rebellion occurred in north China. 
Essentially an anti-foreign outbreak, but with anti-Manchu 
overtones, the rebellion threw all of north China and parts 
of Manchuria into turmoil. Many Christian missionaries 
lost their lives, two western diplomats were killed, and the 
safety of other diplomatic officials was threatened. St. 
Petersburg used the uprising as an excuse to invade Man- 
churia, and Russian troops were soon in control of the 
entire area. | 

Russia’s invasion of Manchuria during the Boxer episode 
marked the high water mark of Tsarist penetration of the 
Chinese empire. In April 1902 a Chinese-Russian agree- 
ment provided for the withdrawal of Russian troops from 
Manchuria in three stages, the last to take place in October 
1903, though the Russians managed to have inserted in the 
treaty the condition that this withdrawal would be con- 
tingent upon the “mode of action of other powers’’. In fact, 
only the first stage of the evacuation ever took place, and 
Russia continued to dominate Manchuria until driven out by 
the Japanese in 1905. 


Russia’s defeat by Japan in 1904-5 achieved what the 
Chinese were unable to accomplish. Driven out of Korea, 
the Liaotung Peninsula, and southern Manchuria, the Tsarist 
government was able to salvage only its interests in northern 
Manchuria. From here it could bring little pressure to bear 
on China. Indeed, from 1905 until 1917, St. Petersburg 
policy seems to have been directed toward the maintenance 
of the status quo in northeast Asia, a policy not unlike that 
which prevailed in Russia’s relations with China prior to 
the era of Muraviev. The Russian-Japanese treaties of 
1907, 1910, 1912, and 1916 were clearly directed toward 
this end. 

- Three more developments must be noted. Upon the 
final collapse of the Manchu dynasty in 1911 the Mongol 
princes of this area declared their independence from China. 
Politically, militarily and economically weak, they appealed 
to Russia for help in establishing a stable government. On 
November 3, 1912, a Russian-Mongol protocol was signed 
which, though variously interpreted by various historians, 
in fact promised Russian support for the establishment of 
an autonomous Mongol regime free of Chinese troops and 
Chinese colonizers. This protocol was supplemented by an 
exchange of notes between St. Petersburg and Peking on 
November 5, 1913, in which it was agreed that Russia 
should recognize Chinese suzerainty in Mongolia and that 
China should recognize Mongolian autonomy. Both parties 
agreed not to send troops to Mongolia nor to colonize it. 
Thus, in fact, Mongolia returned to her traditional status 
as a buffer state between the two great powers of northeast 
Asia. A tri-partite agreement between Russia, China and 
Mongolia was signed on June 7, 1915, which confirmed the 
terms of the earlier ones. 3 

Finally, before the Tsarist government itself disap- 
peared from the scene, two minor agreements were reached. 
In November 1915, Hulumbuir (Barga, adjacent to Man- 
churia) was detached from Mongolia and placed under Chin- 
ese control, and Tunnu-Urianhai (Tannu Tuva) on Mon- 
golia’s western border, was reserved for Russian interests. 


(Part II to follow in the Review of July 29) 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN 


THEN AND NOW 


Even those persons who were too young in 1929 to 
have personal remembrances of the famous boom and 
bust times will be aware of the fury and the dire con- 
sequences of the New York stock market’s collapse. Then 
the Dow-Jones industrial averages shot up to 381, and 
everybody ‘was doing it’. In the first week of June of 
1954 the share market rose to the average of 343, a mere 
10% distant from the high of 1929. In attempting to 
correctly evaluate the height attained in 1929 one should 
take stock of the jet-propelled collapse during the next 
three years; in 1932 the Dow-Jones industrial averages had 
receded to 41. 


Actually many prophets had forecasted for the coun- 
try’s 1954 economy a serious recession; but same failed 
to materialize. Dividends were fully maintained on the 
basis of boom years; Government made money easy; there 
was relief in taxation; and world war III was not in the 
cards. These factors were responsible for a maintenance 
of optimism, and actually the stock market steadily moved 
upwards since September, 1953, rarely interrupted by slight 
reactions. The higher and faster New York shares are 
climbing, the more likely will price reactions occur. But 
all in all, leading stocks are likely to retain their high 
quotations. 


Apart from the considerations vaguely outlined in the 
foregoing, there are other factors which make comparisons 
Conditions are vitally dif- 
ferent then and now. The 1929 fever produced a Franken- 
stein to a much higher degree than the rise of 1954. Un- 
questionably, the stock market to-day is much more vul- 
nerable than it was say a year ago; it rose too fast. 


Let us produce some relevant comparisons in regard 
to the situation as it pertained to 1929 as compared with 
1954. Then high Srade bonds yielded more income than 
common _ shares. Earnings were grossly over-capitalized 
and asset values were being created mostly on _ paper. 


Then anybody could borrow against shares with a 25% 


margin. 


The illogic of comparing 1929 with 1954 becomes 
obvious when recalling the following facts. Earnings of 


_ the same companies now are nearly double those of 1929 


and dividends are 80% higher. As measured by Moody's 
125 industrials, stocks in 1929 sold at 2.82 times their 
book value at the peak, whereas to-day they are selling 
at 1.5 times average book value. And this latter ratio is 
actually lower than it looks, because book values to-day 
are understated as a result of post-war inflation and are 
well below replacement costs. Then we have another im- 
portant point to consider: ‘At the 1929 top brokers-loans 
amounted to $8,500,000,000, representing 9.5% of the value 
of listed stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. To-day 
comparable borrowings are a little over $1,000,000,000, 
equal to less than 1% of the value. 7 


a 


A member of Moody’s, Paul Kent, further notes that 
the value of listed stocks at 1929’s high point was 86% 
of the national product as against a recent figure of 38%. 
And the turnover figure tells a similar story with the 
1929 rate at 119% of listed stocks, compared with an an- 


nual rate of only 16% in the first four months of 1954. 
Then stock buying was mainly indulged in by speculators; 
to-day the large buyers are insurance companies, mutual 
funds, pension funds, endowment funds and even savings 
banks to a moderate degree. 


THE NEW PATTERN 


As a direct corollary to the foregoing let us enlarge 
upon the important factor in connection with holdings of 
stocks by institutions. There is no doubt that strong sup- 
port has been given to the 1953/54 market by purchases 
on the part of mutual funds, bank trustees, pension and 
profit-sharing trusts, insurance companies and other in- 
stitutional investors. According to United Business Ser- 
vice (Boston) institutions nowadays are accounting for 
25% of trading volume. Mr. Funston, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, estimates that institutions now 
hold about one-third of the $120 billion listed securities. 


Pension funds, now estimated at $17 billion, are said 
to be increasing at the rate of $2 to 2% billion per annum. 
While life insurance companies handle large numbers of 
these plans, trusteed or self-administered pension plans are 
thought to account for approximately 60% of the dollar 
total and are gaining new funds at over one billion dollars 
yearly. Typically from 25% to 40% of a trusteed fund 
goes into common stocks, so that the volume of new 
money flowing into the market from this source must be 
at the rate of at least $14—-2 million a day. Assets of 
investment companies, now in excess of $5 billion, have 
also been gaining new funds at the rate of about $2 million 
per business day. 


Bank trustees, among the largest institutional inves- 
tors, are estimated to hold more than $25 billion in stocks. 
Under pressure for income they have been steadily in- 
creasing their common stock percentages. Legal obstacles 
that have stood in the way for equities investment are 
being gradually removed. Some 33 states now operate 
under the “Prudent Man Rule’ which in effect permits 
trustees to invest in stocks. 


Fire and Casualty insurance concerns have long been 
substantial investors in stocks, and more recently by action 
of the New York State authorities the road has been 
smoothed for life insurance companies to add to their 
stock holdings. Savings Banks in New York are now allow- 
ed small sums in high grade stocks, and it is interesting to 
learn that American Tel. and Tel. has accounted for over 
one-third of their acquisitions. 


The increased extent and volume of institutional in- 
vesting should result in greater stability for the New York 
Stock Market. These big investors base their actions on 
logic, and not on emotions, and they act to good and bad 
news with restraint. As they buy for long-term their 
share holdings are withdrawn more or less permanently 
from the market. On the other hand, it should be con- 
sidered that individuals still account for the biggest volume 
of stock trading, so that one should not view institutional 
buying as the main pillar. 


United Business Service cites 20 favorites amongst 
institutional buyers and shows the total of. institutional 
holders of every one of these concerns: 
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Institutions Institutions 
196 Kennecott Copper .... 127 
Union Carbide ...... 194 Sears Roebuck ........- 124 
General Electric ...... 193° Stand. Oil of Calif. .. 117 
Stand. Oil of N.J. 181 Socony Vacuum ...... 116 
General Motors ...... 174 Continental Oil ...... 115 
Westinghouse Elec. 168 Dow Chemical ........ 104 
152 Americ. Gas & Electric 102 
Phillips Petrol ...... 146 International Paper .. 101 
Americ. Tel. & Tel. .. 136 Stand. Oil of Indiana . 98 


ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Though sale of liquor in this country has-since the 
passing of the 21st Amendment been perfectly legal, there 
is continual agitation in certain quarters to interdict the 
advertising of liquors in the press. Against this measure 
the American Newspaper Association, comprising 800 daily 
newspapers, is protesting by addressing the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, protesting against any 
action by the Congress which will eliminate or drastically 
curtail advertising of alcoholic beverages. In order to 
strengthen the Association’s protest, it is emphasized that 
any commodity or service which may be legally offered to 
the public shall not be barred from advertising. 


Speaking of advertising: The American Meat Institute 
announces that if all Frankfurters and Wieners eaten by 
Americans this year were laid end to end they would reach 
to the moon and back with enough left over to encircle 
the world five times. Most people, however, prefer just 
to lay them on a bun. This sensational statement might 
be of special interest to statisticians who might be able 
to confirm or deny it. Give a statistician all the facts, 
and he will draw his own confusions. 


A clear note of optimism was sounded by Philip D. 
Reed, chairman of General Electric Co., who predicted 10 
golden years ahead for GE in a dynamic American economy 
with a growing marriage and birth rate, combined with a 
rising standard of living. Mr. Reed opines that his concern 
will sell in the next ten years in the way of electrical 
equipment more than in the entire 75 years of GE’s 
existence. 


According to the U.S. Public Health Service, 1,291,000 


American babies were born in the first four months of 
1954, representing an all-time record. 


American wheat farmers will be held to a maximum 
of 55,000,000 acres next year. This tightly enforced pro- 
gram of crop controls was announced by Agriculture Secre- 
tary Ezra Benson. 

Humble Oil Co. announces that it has found a rich 
underground sulphur deposit in the Gulf off Grand Island, 
Louisiana. 

The 31,000,000th Chevrolet car rolled off General Motors’ 
plant in North Tarrytown, N.Y. 


New York Central Railroad which made history re- 
cently ‘through its fight for control, shows a net loss of 


$7,087,000 for the first 5 months of this year, compared © 


with a profit of $12,763,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1958. 


The leading steel manufacturers signed contracts with 
the CIO United Steelworkers- (600,000), providing for a 
5-cents an hour boost. But besides, improved pensions and 
insurance benefits were agreed upon. This combination 
equals a 12-cents an hour package. Almost certainly the 
steel mills will hike the price of their product, thus turning 
over the extra expenditure to the general public. Actually 


some mills have started the ball rolling by raising prices $3—4 
per ton. 


According to a Gallup Poll on the much discussed 
harm done through cigarette smoking, there. are indica- 
tions that some 46 million adults smoke one pack of 20 
per diem on an average. This adds up to slightly more 
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than 1 billion cigarettes daily. Over half (or 57%) of all 
adult males questioned in the survey are cigarette smokers; 
but this applies to only one woman in every three. 


United States Steel Corpor. is entering the market 
with an issue of $300 million 1 to 10 years debentures. 
Proceeds will be used to restore to working capital part 
of the 2.2 billion expenditures since 1945 for expansion 
and modernisation. Morgan Stanley & Co. are forming 
a nationwide syndicate of underwriters. $75 million will 


be held back and bought by the U.S. Steel’s pension fund 
for employees. 


The Eisenhower Administration scored a victory on 


July 2 in connection with flexible Farm Price Support on. 
the principal farm commodities, when the House agreed | 


to a 823—90% of parity. Since World War II basic farm 
crops were supported at a full 90%. 

Regarding first semester production of automobiles 
Ford has been a large gainer, while Chrysler turned out 


to be a sizeable loser. Output of cars and trucks during 
the first half year was as follows: 


| 1954 1953 % change 
General Motors 1,757,000 1,927,000 — 3.86 
vs 1,090,000 786,000 +38 .68 


When considering the Ford division alone there was a 
diminution when compared with Chevrolet. The latter still 
is leading with 760,769 cars, compared with Ford’s 750,049 
cars. But, nevertheless, Ford forged ahead to the extent 
of 48.6%, while Chevrolet lost 1.75% when compared with 
the first six months of 1953. 


Electric Power Production is 6% up when coud 


with this time last year; 


and 12% above corresponding 
1952 levels. 


Raw cotton exports so far this crop year (since August | 
On 
the other hand, new orders for machine tools have declined © 


1) display an increase of 20% over like 1952-53 season. 


to a new low since early 1950 and are now 43% under a 
year earlier. Manufacturers of freight cars find that order 


backlogs are 85% below a year ago, while unfilled locomo- 
tive orders are off 74%. 


_ Zine is still a patient. Producers shipments are 18% 
below this time last year; inventories are more than double 
a year ago. 

For the fiscal year which started July 1, 1954, federal 
cash spending is estimated at $70.7” billions. For the 
preceding term just ended it was $72.3 billion. And for 
the fiscal year 1952/53 it amounted to $76.3 billion dollars. 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE FOR 
THE YEAR 1954 


The Japan Trade Guide for the year 1954 has just 
been published and is on sale at the offices of the Far 


Eastern Economic Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Hong- 
kong (Tel. 32429). 


The de luxe edition of the Trade Guide costs HK$63, 
and the popular edition HK$17.20. 


A limited number of copies of the Japan Trade Guide 
-for 1953 are also for sale at $20 (de luxe edition), and a 
few books of de luxe edition of the een Trade Guide 
for 1952 are for sale at HK$15. 


The Japan Trade Guide is an essential reference book 
for bankers, traders, manufacturers, librarians, economists 
and students of contemporary Japan. 
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RICE EXPORT PROBLEMS OF THAILAND 


By S. Y. Lee (Bangkok) 


A glance at the abnormally low export figures for the 
first quarter of this year will give cause for alarm to those 
concerned in Thailand’s rice trade. 


Monthly Export From Thailand 
(in thousand metric tons) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
102.5 62.2 119.8 142.0 82.3 58.2 
148.6 93.4 185.5 134.9 101.7 65.7 
March 157.3 190.4 174.3 125.2 133.3 118.6 
First Quarter 408.4 346.0 479.6 402.1 317.3 


242.5 


Source: Ministry of Economic Affairs. 


| The chance of exporting on commercial basis being 
small because of the lack of oversea buyers and the import 
restrictions at Hongkong and Singapore, rice mills and 
stores have to rely upon the Thai Government for the allo- 
cation of export on government basis. But unfortunately 
the latter dealing is not at all remunerative. Let us study 
the profit and loss account of a rice-store at Bangkok. 
Suppose they bought 5% broken rice at Tc. 83-84 per picul 
(or Tc. 138-140 per bag) on a certain day, say, April 16, 
1954. The expense for delivery of one bag of rice for 
Government export would come to as much as Te. 10.00- 
11.50 which included commissions to some people, muni- 
cipal tax of Tc. 1, business tax of 1%, expected quality 
claim of about Tc. 1.50, interest cost, loading and unloading 
and rice mixing expenses. Thus the total cost of one bag 
of 100 kg. to the rice-store is Tc. 148-151.50 whereas they 
can sell to the Ministry at the fixed purchasing rate of 
Te. 1385.92 per bag, consequently making a loss of about 
Te. 14 for this transaction. In reward, however, they 
get one ton of free export quota for every five tons! thus 
delivered to the Government; this quota is now worth not 
as much as U.S.$50-65 as in first half of 1953 but about 
U.S.$15-252 which comes to the compensation of about 
Tc. 6-10 per bag delivered only, leaving the deficit of Tc. 4-8 
uncovered. Apparently, the business is not remunerative 
enough and so the Thai Government find difficulty in pro- 
curing supply of 5-10% broken from rice-mill and-store 


for government export; besides the quality delivered is often | 


below standard. 


The same difficulty faces rice-mills. Take, for in- 


_ stance, one kwien of paddy to be milled into: 


7.586 piculs of 10% rice 
3.259 piculs 
.618 
1.517 », White bran 
.638 Cargo bran 
13.000 piculs approximately 
Millers find it more appropriate to mill 10% rice 


because to mill 5% rice from the same paddy wii! yield 


more A.1. brokens. 


| They can sell the whole grain without difficulty. But 
how about 3.259 piculs (30% of the rice by weight after 


1. One for every five in the case of 5-25% broken; one for 
every three in the case of A.1l. grade 

Merchants can now easily obtain the grant of quota with 
payment to the Government of U.S.$15 as premium. 


milling) of broken rice? At present, there is a huge stock 
of low grade rice such as 20%, 25% broken, A.1. and C.1. 
grades left unsold in Thailand. British and Japanese 
governments demand mostly 5, 10 and 15% broken but 
not much low grades. As the quality of low grades de- 
teriorates rather rapidly in the course of time, broken rice 
begins to be infested about four months after milling— 
the risk of total loss through infestation and the capital . 
to be locked up for the broken grades are the headache 
problems to-day. 


‘Why is there such a problem of broken rice now but 
not before? The answer is this: (1) During the last few 
years of the seller’s market, the Thai Government could 
impose the condition that the buying governments must 
accept some broken rice in proportion to the high quality 
rice demanded. Now both British and Japanese Govern- 
ments select mainly the high quality rice. (2) Before the 
Second War, Holland, Belgium, U.K. and other European 
countries bought a lot of broken rice for making starch, 
brewery and other industrial uses. Owing to the high price 
of rice after the War, substitutes such as maize grit are 
used instead for the purpose. (3) Before the war and 
from 1948 to 1952, India bought yearly a_ substantial 
quantity of broken rice (A.1. grade) from Thailand. She 
buys from Burma now. (4) Before the war Japan im- 
ported a lot of broken rice from Thailand for making spirit, 
paste sweet etc. With direct control over rice import, 
Japanese Government now care more for high quality rice 
for food than for broken rice for non-necessities. (5) 
Similarly Dakar, French North Africa. imports broken rice 
from Indochina instead of from Thailand due to payment 
facility. 


IL 


Leaving aside the policy for improving production and 
quality of rice and concentrating our attention on _ the 
export problem, we can discuss Thai Government policy 
under two categories:—(a) regarding the paddy trade from 


the farmers to the mills and (b) regarding the export of 


rice. 

(a) The Government plan to set up paddy-stores 
throughout the country to hold the paddy through harvest 
season and to financé farmers according to co-operation 
principle. So far, only a few such stores have been set up; 
the benefit to farmers in respect of eliminating middle- 
men’s profit is something like a promise in the long run. 
For the present, the Government try to persuade the 
farmers not to sell the paddy at a low price by announcing 
in the village public what price the paddy should fetch. In 
spite of this, paddy price in recent months’ has_ been 
declining and much lower than the corresponding months 
in the last crop-year. Paddy price depends fundamentally 
upon the export market according to the economic laws 
of demand & supply. It seems that government control — 
has not brought beneficial results to farmers yet, at least 
for the present moment. 


(b) But the impact of government policy on rice- 
mill and-store is disastrous, as mentioned above. The pur- 


chasing rate at which the Government buys all rice for 


export was fixed years ago in accordance with the then 
existing circumstances and is no longer a fair price to rice 
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mills and stores. So long as there is prospect for com- 
mercial export as in the past, the reward of ‘hard’ quota 
of one ton for every five tons (33 and 43 tons in the past 
years) delivered to the Government is enough to compen- 
sate for the loss of that transaction. But this sort of 
indirect and complicated pricing system is itself not flexible 
enough to cope with changing market condition and sup- 
pliers of government rice are subject to the risk that the 
‘hard’ quota may deteriorate in value. 


The ex-mill price, another instrument of the mani- 
pulation of government monopoly, is another problem de- 
serving serious consideration. In face of falling market, 
the Government refused to reduce much the ex-mill price 
early this year; instead, in order to- please buyers, they 
raised the quality of rice by fixing the higher government 
standards. This burden is again thrown onto the shoul- 
ders of rice mill and store. At the same time, since the 
total quantity of paddy in the country suitable for milling 
high quality rice is limited, the country really finds diffi- 
culty in supplying so much rice up to high standard. 


Government’s insistent refusal to reduce much the ex- 
mill price and to increase the purchasing rate is said to 
be for the consideration of government revenue. But 
what would happen to the economy if rice mills and stores 
are to be ‘squeezed’ out of business, as they are now, and 
if rice is piled up in stock. It is of no use to quote the 
stock at a high ex-mill price; nor can the Government 
have the bigger revenue, if the rice cannot be exported. 
Realistically speaking in the present circumstances, the con- 
sideration of government revenue is of no valid argument 
against the further lowering of ex-mill price. Similarly 
there is much reason for the Government to lower further 
the premium paid by rice-merchants to obtain commercial 
rice export-quota. The recent cancellation of premium for 
A.1. and C.1. grades and the reduction of premium for 15%— 
25% broken are a welcome relief to merchants. 


‘One must remember the post-war acute rice-shortage 
throughout the rice-consuming areas in the Far East was 
rather an abnormal state of condition so much so that the 
increasing demand for Thai rice caused over-optimism to 
rice merchants. The short period of acute shortage has been 
overcome since 1953. Secondly, countries like Malaya, In- 
donesia, Philippines, India ete. are working hard on the 
policy of self-sufficiency in food-production. Thirdly, Burma 
in the present, relatively peaceful condition, is able to 
increase production and export. The lower price of Bur- 
mese rice, the political and economical tie between Burma 
and India and other British Territories by virtue of the 
British Commonwealth and the wise policy of Burma to 
have long-term trade agreements with India, Japan, Ceylon 
and Okinawa give Burma the distinctively better position 
in competition with Thailand. Recently India contracted 
with Burma on long term agreement for the purchase of 
900,000 long tons for the next three years at £50 per 
long ton f.o.b. in the first year, £48 in the second and 
£46 in the third or at £48 for the whole quantity if all 
delivered in 1954. Out of those prices, £13 are to be paid 
not in cash but in the form of settlement of debt owed by 
Burma to India. Similarly, Ceylon contracted to buy from 
Burma 200,000 long tons minimum/600,000 long tons 
maximum annually for four years at prices diminishing 
from £50 in 1954 to £44 in 1957; Japan to buy 200,000— 
300,000 long tons annually for four years at the same 
prices and Okinawa to buy 40,000 long tons in 1954 and 


30,000 long tons annually fcr the subsequent three years. 


at those prices. The quality of Burmese rice upon which 
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sake of international comparison is of the broken content 
of about 25% on the Thai way of counting but the milling 
degree of which is equivalent to Thai 
broken. So, its price may be compared with that of Thai 
white rice 15% or 20% broken. The price of Thai white 
rice 20% on government-to-government basis is £50-11-0 
per metric ton f.o.b. (ex-mill price of £48-7-0 plus the 
gunny bag and fobbing charges of £2- 4-0) or £51-7-3 
per long ton. Apparently, Thai rice is a bit, about £1-7-3 
per long ton, dearer than Burmese rice. Fourthly, the 
making full-use of bargaining power by the Thai Govern- 
ment during the past years of seller’s market in respect 


of insistence on ‘appointed shippers’ clause, the increase 


of ex-mill prices, sale of Government gunny bags at the 
high price of Tc. 14 per piece etc. hurt the feelings of 
buying governments. All these are the unfavourable factors 
for Thai rice export. Let us consider the demand during 
this present year country by country. Japan, now the big- 
gest buyer, has contracted with Thailand for the purchase 
of 300,000 metric tons and is expected to buy a little more 
from Thailand as in accordance with the plan of Japan’s 
foreign exchange budget allocation, Japan would purchase 


419,000 metric tons from Thailand during April 1954/March | 
Singapore, | 


1955 period. British Territories (Hongkong, 
Federation of Malaya, Sarawak. North Borneo, Mauritius, 


Aden, Seychelles and Brunei) had agreed to buy from Thai- | 


land the minimum of 276,000 tons and the maximum of 


white rice 


400,000 tons but it is rumoured that the British Govern-— 
ment will not likely buy the maximum quantity. Besides, | 
since there is quite a big stock of rice in Singapore and 
Hongkong, Hongkong allows only 5,000 tons of commer- | 
cial rice import per month and Singapore has also severe — 


import restriction. 


The outlet for Thailand’s high quality rice, cayllen: 
larly 100% whole and branded one, 
blocked. 


in 1952, but nothing in 1958. 


vious years and the above-mentioned severe conditions 
imposed by the Thai Government. But Thailand still has 
the hope to gain back this customer if price is competitive 
enough and if there is long-term agreement or mutual 
understanding. Ceylon buys more and more from Main- 
land China and Burma, on long-term trade agreements. 
Indonesia, with a policy of growing more food herself, 
indicates to purchase only 100,000 tons from Thailand, 
Indochina and Burma this year. Philippines is not likely 
to import much. There is demand from Middle East and 
East Africa but the quantity demanded is not great enough. 
Thus taking the picture as a whole, it seems practically 
impossible to export the estimated exportable surplus of 
1,800,000 tons this year. Certainly price-reduction will help 
Thailand regain some of the lost markets. 


IV. 


In spite of the grim prospect within, say, one or two 
years, there is likely an increasing demand for rice in 
the long run. Firstly, although population growth of the 
rice-consuming areas in the world has not been calculated, 
scattered information from various countries such as Japan 
with an annual increase of 1.9% of population during 
1947-50, Pre-partition India with 1.2% during 1941-51 ete. 
indicates the higher prospect of rice trade. Secondly, 
political instability and war strife in some parts of Asia 
would likely devastate many rice fields and would enhance 
the demand for Thai rice if only Thailand can continue 
enjoying peace. Demand for such a necessity as rice is 
very inelastic and is subject to violent fluctuation of acute 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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India bought about 177, 000 tons from Thailand | 
She is rather resentful at 
Thailand because of the bad quality delivered in the pre- | 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Commodity Markets: After hitting bottoms at the be- 


ginning of June, cotton and rayon filament yarns appeared - 


to be making some recovery. Since mid-June, however, they 
weakened again. Rayon staple yarn and raw silk pursued a 
gradually declining trend. As a result, the June-end textile 
quotations fell from 0.5% to 6% compared with mid-June. 
Except for cotton yarn, all others dipped well below May- 
end. Worsted yarn achieved a recovery of 6.3% since mid- 
June from purchases of fall-winter needs. In line with the 
textile slump, iron and steel declined further owing to un- 
loadings by makers burdened with mounting inventories. 
Besides; coal, lead, zinc, paper, dyestuff, chemical fertilizer 
and soda continued weak. Even beans, on a firming trend 
since early June, turned downward. In contrast, tin and 
crude rubber rose, reflecting the high overseas markets, and 
copper also recovered following a temporary lull in scrap 
imports. Despite this partial firming, commodity markets 
on the whole were still on a weak trend. The tight money 
effects, heretofore particularly noticeable at the wholesale- 
dealer level, have lately hit the maker level with widespread 
increases in personnel reductions, wage cuts, ete. With in- 
creased trading, the stock market entertained a firming 
sentiment, but lacking more positive factors, prices moved 
generally sideways. June ended with a minor rally, 


Foreign Trade: The Gov’t recently issued a White Paper 
on foreign trade dealing with the trade situation during 
calendar 1953. It not only analyzed those factors which 
aggravated Japan’s balance of payments as well as elements 
which impeded trade expansion, but also stressed that trade 
expansion should be based upon the stabilization of currency 
value and pointed out that the fiscal-monetary retrench- 
ment measures applied since last fall were intended to ac- 
complish this purpose. Essentials of the White Paper fol- 
low: | 


(1) The trade balance was unfavorable by $945 mil- 
lion (as against $429 million for 1952). Although the in- 
visible balance (incl. special procurements) was not parti- 
cularly bad, the balance of payments showed deficit of $194 


million (as against a surplus of $314 million in calendar | 


1952), which is indeed a serious aggravation of the trade 
situation of this country. (2) This imbalance was due 
chiefly to the sharp increase in imports (increase of $383 
million in value and 37% in volume over the previous year) 
though of course, it was due partly to dull exports (de- 
crease of $132 million in value, despite the 12% increase in 
volume). (3) The basic reason for the steep rise in im- 
ports was the expansion in consumption demand and in- 
vestments which were propped by swollen public finance, 
large excess payment of Treasury funds and credit expansion. 
(4) There were also factors which acted to impede trade 
expansion, such as inequality in international position as 
regards tariffs and the like, changes in the conditions of 
postwar export markets, restrictions regarding settlements, 
domestic-foreign price gap in the basic industries, weakness 
of trading firms and lack of effective sales promotion. 


It is to be noted in this connection that according to 
the Economic Counsel Board, gross national product and 
national income by distributive shares in 1953 amounted to 
Y6,905,400 million and Y5,878,200 million respectively, 
which represented an increase of 16.5% and 15.5% respec- 
tively over the previous year. In particular, private domes- 
tic investment and personal consumption expenditures rose 
sharply by 20.3% and 19.5% respectively. These figures 


clearly reflect the fact that the domestic economy achieved 
a make-believe expansion by aggravating the foreign cur- 
rency position. 


Budget: The Diet-approved fiscal 1954-55 budget was 
designed to achieve fiscal retrenchment by compressing the 
ever expanding scale of public finance. However, the failure 
of certain budget-supporting bills to pass the Diet caused 
revenues to shrink and expenditures to increase, thereby 
compelling the Gov’t to decide (on June 29th) on a working 
budget which effected further economies in the regular bud- 
get, as follows: (a). economize from 5% to 10%. (total of 
Y19,900 m.) in materials and facilities as regards the Gen- 
eral Account (budget of Y999,500 m.); (b) cut the Special 
Accounts by Y4,500 million as well as the budgets of Gov’t 
organs (Nat’l Ry., Tel-Tel., etc.) by Y11,200 million and (c) 
cut of 5% to 10% (estimated) in fiscal investments to pri- 
vate and Gov’t industries. (Actual plans will depend on 
trends of investment sources—postal savings, corporate 
bonds, etc.—under the deflationary policy). 


Exchange: The Government decided to add the Cana- 
dian dollar to the list of designated currencies, effective from 
July 1, and made public the following in relation to exchange 
transactions in that currency: (1) Foreign exchange banks 
are authorized to open correspondent accounts in Canadian 
dollars and make exchange transactions in that currency 
through such accounts. (2) From the standpoint of nor- 
malizing foreign exchange transactions, the Canadian dollar 
will not be subject to Gov’t concentration as is the case 
with the U.S. dollar and pound sterling. Canadian dollars 
will be held solely by the respective foreign exchange banks 
which will bear all exchange risks. (3) The yen-Canadian 
dollar exchange rate shall be arbitrated on the basis of the 
Canadian dollar-U.S. dollar cross rate. At present the 
arbitrated rate shall be Y367.99 per Canadian dollar. Other 
rates are: 


TT selling rate and DD selling rate—between Y370.61 and Y367.01 
TT buying rate—Y1.64 less TT selling rate 

DD buying rate—Y0.55 less TT buying rate 

Usance bill buying rate (90 d/s)—-Y2.70 less DD buying rate 


In keeping with the above, the Bank of Japan recognized 
as valid (as from the above date), application of loans 
against Canadian dollar export usance bills (based on 90- 
day or less irrevocable letters of credit) with the rate fixed 
at 2.74% p.a. 


Crop Prices: The Government decided upon the buy- 
ing and selling prices of the 1954-crop wheat, barley and 
rye at its Cabinet meeting of June 30th. There arose two 
conflicting opinions. One advocated no price changes from 
the standpoint of executing the deflationary policy, while the 
other proposed price raises on the parity formula as former- 
ly, for the sake of increased food production. Agreement 
was finally reached to the effect that while a parity formula 
will be adhered to, the low price policy will be woven into 
it (prices of barley and rye will be lowered somewhat, but 
wheat will be raised by nearly 5%). Although the Rice 
Price Deliberation Council raised some objections to the 
above, the original Gov’t plan was adopted. The financial 
community in general has assumed a critical attitude toward 
the Gov’t decision by maintaining that the raise in wheat 
prices would exercise no small effects in deciding upon elec- 
tricity charges and rice prices later. 


| 
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ECONOMIC REPORT FROM JAPAN 


Tight-Money Policy: At the eighth annual Bankers’ As- 
sociation meeting, Prime Minister Yoshida, Finance Minister 
Ogasawara, Director-General Aichi of the Economic Counsel 
Board, and Governor Ichimada of the Bank of Japan, 
each stressed the need of continuing the present deflationary 
measures until the goai of balanced international payments 
is attained. The cardinal points of the speeches were as 
follows: 1. The deflation policy cannot’ be relaxed until 
balance is restored in the nation’s international payments. 


When the world is moving toward the restoration of cur- 


rency convertibility, it is all the more necessary to con- 
tinue the tight-money policy and to maintain the present 
foreign exchange rate of Y360. 2. But, caution will be 
required in the carrying out of the present policy in all its 
rigidity, now that the deflationary pressure is beginning to 
be keenly felt—tthus giving a hint of some adjustment to be 
made. Too stiff and hasty action to correct the balance of 


payments position is liable to create unnecessary troubles.. 


Hence, present goal is set at 5%-10% reduction in commodity 
prices in the current fiscal year. It may, no doubt, cause 
some hardship on the part of the people, but if it be suc- 
cessfully tided over, the country may expect balanced in- 
ternational payments in 1955. 3. A step will be taken at 
an opportune time for facilitating export finance. 
same time, due consideration will be given to making im- 
port finance more difficult. 4. No easy financial relief will 
be extended to the local governments. 
short term loans of Treasury funds may be made to local 
public corporations, but they shall be limited to those having 
reliable resources. Priority will also be given, when sub- 
scribing to the local public bonds, to those which are finan- 
cially sound. 5. Special consideration will be given to 
financing of small enterprises in view of their importance in 
the Japanese economy. 


Adjustment cf Deflationary Policy: The deflationary 
pressure that has been developing since last fall seems to 
have reached a stage where some adjustment is considered 
advisable. Besides, there are many problems which have 
special bearings upon the nation’s economy, such as a sharp 


decline in special procurement orders, and the advancement 


towards restoration of free convertibility. of pound sterling. 
Taking these things into consideration, the Government has 
set about working out concrete plans for meeting the situa- 
tion, while strictly adhering to the present deflation policy. 


The Finance Ministry aims mainly at (1) reduction of 


Government expenditure in order to enhance the effective- 
ness of the retrenchment policy, and (2) over-all adjust- 
ment and improvement of the financial system; while the 


‘Ministry of International Trade and Industry will endeavour 


(1) to reorganize the industrial structure through the in- 
vestments of Government funds, and (2) to foster enter- 
prises which may contribute to the promotion of export 
trade. 


Revision of Government Investment and Financing Plan: 
The Finance Ministry is compiling a working budget with 
a view to cutting some Y20,000 million from the general 
account. and at the same time, is to re-examine the Govern- 
ment’s investment and financing plan for the fiscal year 
1954. Of the total amount of Y448,100 million for Gov- 
ernment investment and financing, Y280,500 million was to 
be financed by new money, a reduction of about Y58,400 
million as compared with fiscal 1953. As a result of an 
increased demand for funds by the Export and Import Bank, 
owing to a notable expansion in plant exports, and of un- 


At the. 


For the time being, 


satisfactory absorption of new bonds, it has become neces- 
sary for the Ministry to make some adjustment in its fund 
program. On this occasion, the Finance Ministry hopes to 
cut down the investment and financing plan to a minimum 
in pursuance of the retrenchment policy. Having such an 
end in view the Ministry is considering (1) to reduce the 
investment plan in proportion to the curtailment of public 
works fund in the general account, and (2) to economize on 
the capital funds and expenses, made possible by a fall in 
prices of those supplies required by the National Railways, 
Telephone and Telegraph, and Electric Power Development 
Corporations. 


City Banks Move for Self-Protection: As the tight- 
money policy gradually has its effects felt there are in 
evidence inthe industrial world such tendencies as the re- 
duction in production, stagnation of sales and increase in 
inventories. Believing that this trend will be intensified in 
the future, city banks in particular are becoming increas- 
ingly cautious of late, and are taking steps to safeguard 
themselves in the following ways: (1) Increasing collateral 
loans in place of unsecured loans to their customer busi- 
nesses; (2) Lowering the valuation of collaterals; (3) In- 
creasing the reserve for bad debts; (4) More strict collec- 
tion of loans. Banks are taking a serious view of the 
spreading of deflationary effects even among the makers, 
the drawing of dishonored checks recently by a leading steel 
manufacturer, the Amagasaki Steel Works, serving as a 
warning to them. 


Commodity Prices Fall: Owing to the hesitancy on the 
part of merchants and dealers to buy, the producers’ 


inventories have been on the increase since the beginning © 
When such inventories shall have reached the | 


of the year. 
limit, whether production shall be slowed down or the 
stockpiles be let off affects the course of commodity prices 
a great deal. 
keenly felt from June on, the producers will be forced to 
release their stock of goods even if production may be 
curtailed to some extent. The releasing of stocked goods 
by producers means the spreading of price cutting from the 
distributors to the producers. Thus, the cycle of lower 
commodity prices may set in from the producers to the 


distributors and then back again to the producers. 


Open Account Re-Examined: Open account trade is now 
in such a state as to increase unbalanced trade account, con- 
trary to the spirit of this settlement system which aims at 
balancing of exports and imports. Trade with Indonesia 
is one of ever expanding Japanese exports, while that with 
European and South-American countries shows permanent 
excess imports. Now that there is a strong move for the 
restoration of free convertibility of sterling and D-Mark, 
and along with it liberalization of trade, it seems that such 
an artificial settlement system of open account requires a 
complete re-examination. Especially, in the event free con- 


vertibility of pound and mark is realized, the open account 


system which now exists between Japan and European coun- 
tries will likely to collapse, and the Government will be forced 
to abandon bilateral in favor of multilateral trade balancing 
system as through triangular trade. How to correct the 
operation of open account agreements hereafter is the car- 
dinal question set for liberalization of international trade. 


Stock Issue in Fiscal 1953: The total amount of stocks 
issued during the fiscal year 1953 reached Y188,890 million, 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


Government Spending: The Government decided on 
Y19,900 million cut in the budgeted spendings on the General 
Account for the fiscal year 1954. That such unprecedented 
savings have been made on what is called the ‘austerity 
budget” has a favourable psychological effect. At the same 
time, it shows the Government’s determination to keep the 


total expenditures in current fiscal year within the compass 


of Y1,000,000 million, any coming supplementary budget 
included. The underlying circumstances that impelled the 


‘Government to take such retrenchment action might have 


been the need of reserving some revenues for potential un- 
employment aids and ae against natural cala- 
mities in future. 


Financial Prospect: The broadcasting by the Govern- 
ment of the so-called “adjustment on deflation” policy has 
given rise to speculation that some sort of relaxation mea- 
sures might be taken on the financing of steel and of export 
business. But, so far as the future (July-September) is 
concerned, acute stringency will be felt by the money market, 
owing to the pressure of some Y80,000 million net with- 
drawal of Government funds when there is little hope for 
bank deposits to increase. Naturally, the city banks must 
of necessity rely upon the Bank of Japan even for meeting 
seasonal requirements for funds. The effects of deflation 
have already spread from merchants and dealers to makers, 
and production in the mining and manufacturing industries 
has evidently begun to diminish since last May. In view 
of the increasing financial stringency, banks will become 
more circumspect in extending credit, and, as a consequence, 
it is quite likely that small enterprises will fall off, while 
even the big businesses would be forced to reduce their pro- 
duction and cut down personnel. Thus, the deflationary 
pressure will be felt more keenly and extensively. 


Production Decline in Mining and Manufacturing: The 
production index in mining and manufacturing industries for 
May was 189.1 (1950 average=100) or 1.8% decrease from 
April. It is 3.2% lower than the post-war peak March and 
signifies that production activities are gradually on thé 
decline. In mining index, the diminishing coal output was 
reflected in the 5.7% fall from April (9.4% lower than 
March), while the manufacturing index showed 1.3% drop 
from the previous month (2.4% decrease from March). This 
indicates that the deflationary effect is now beginning to be 
felt even among the makers. On the other hand, the pro- 
ducers’ inventories index for the end of April (1950 average 
=100) showed 8.7% increase over March at 149.9. The in- 
crease was 18.7% in the mining and 7.8% in the manufactur- 
ing, the highest rate of increase in three years since May, 
1951. The index for May is expected to register a further 
rise, since with the exception of chemical fertilizer most 
items show all-round increase, especially notable being tex- 
tile products. 


Effects of Tight Money: The deflationary policy that 
has begun to take effect since February is having its in- 


fluence gradually félt among manufacturers at the advent of 


summer, aS money grows scarcer due to large scale with- 
drawal of Treasury funds. The supply of industrial funds 
in the form of stocks and shares, industrial bonds, loans, 
etc. has markedly decreased of late. Especially noticeable 
is the reduction in working funds. This may be explained 
by the following circumstances: (1) When a tendency for 
over-production was in evidence through 1953, a series of 
money tightening measures was taken, which, working to- 


excess payment of nearly $300 million. 


1953. 


gether with the Government’s deflationary budget policy 
for this year, increased cautious sentiments among business- 
men. (2) Acting in concert with the curtailment of some 
Y58,000 million from fiscal 1953 in Government financial in- 
vestments and loans in 1954 budget, the banks also decided 
to put restraints on their loans. Inasmuch as long-term 
equipment funds cannot be collected at short notice, they 
took to tightening of loans of working funds. (3) The 
stock market having continued generally dull, new issues of 
capital stock were difficult. Same with the issues of cor- 
poration bonds, which were affected by tight money. 


Balance of Payments: The Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry has just published what is called the 
“White Paper on Trade’. It reveals the fact that Japan 
imported last year $2,410 million or nearly 19% more than 
the previous year, and exported only $1,275 million which 
is the same as 1952. Thus, excess imports for 1953 rose 
to $1,135 million against $755 million in 1952. As a result, 
the balance of payments for last year, including the income 
from special procurements, was $194 million in the red 
in foreign exchange statistics, which meant in reality an 
When this is com- 
pared with an excess receipt of $314 million in 1952, it is 
quite plain how Japan’s international position weakened in 
The White Paper pointed out that the big consump- 
tive demands at home, supported by lax and indiscreet fiscal 
and financial policies, as well as high-level investments, 
exerted inflationary influences to a great extent; and the 
consequent expansion of the economic scale far exceeding 
the capacity to earn foreign currency conduced to such ad- 
versity in the balance of payments. It also touched upon 
the world trend for liberalization of trade and stressed the 
need of controlling the inflation at home and reconstructing 
national economy as quickly as possible. As remedial mea- 
sures to better the situation it emphasized the following 
points in particular: (1) Correcting economic position by 
sound fiscal and monetary policies; (2) Strengthening trade 
capital and nurturing strength for international trade com- 
petition through stabilization of currency; (3) Reorganiza- 
tion of the industrial structure under the principle of ‘“‘Ex- 
port First’. Japanese people were asked to live austerity 
life commensurate with the nation’s economic power and 
urged to cooperate in the efforts for expanses of export 
trade. 


Exports to Indonesia: Japan’s claims against Indonesia 
have been on the increase as a result of the continued excess- 
exports, which remain long unsettled. Opinion is strong in 
the Government quarters in favor of restricting exports to 
Indonesia, if that country fails to settle her outstanding 
debts by the time agreed upon in the already signed arrange- 
ment between the two nations, even if it may mean reduc- 
tion in trade volume. The attitude of the Indonesian 
Government in the matter is being watched as the issue 
is closely connected with the reparations payment -problem. 


National Income: The national income in calendar year 
1953 totaled Y5,878,200 million with per capita income 
amounting to Y67,813, an increase of 15.5% and 13.9%, re- 
spectively, over the previous year. Excluding the amount 
resulting from price increases from the above-mentioned 
nominal income, the real income, in index of 1934-36 average 
as 100, comes to 134 in total 106.2 in per capita amount. 
Thus the per capita income exceeded the prewar level last 
year for the first time since the war’s end. 
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AIR TRAFFIC IN JUNE 
Departures Arrivals. 
Passengers Mail Freight Passengers Mail Freight 
Points of Call (Kilos) (Kilos) (Kilos) (Kilos) 
United Kingdom .... 134 3,884 3,688 58 4,135 9314 
Calcutta _... 121 517 2,018 70 278 586 
319 5,709 608 | 733 3.058 
1,008 11,120 972 533 1,299 
34 244 2008 30 279 3.871 | 
1,016 13,324 14,945 1,006 3,595 6,043 
Tram 802 18,574 802 18,574 
Total Aircraft Departure: 251; Total Aircraft Arrival: 253. 
AVIATICN REPORTS | 
| Hongkong recently gave Korea formal permission for 
planes of Korean National Airlines to use Hongkong air- Se RCE 
port for their Hongkong-Seoul flights. Prior to this new eK) AES —— 
arrangement, KNA planes made flights to Hongkong only So EN : 
when chartered flights were arranged by the Tradeship 23aasLasee Fai 
Company in Hongkong. The Airline has no regular service nae SEES car 
between Seoul and Hongkong. he ina 
QANTAS’ weekly Sydney-Manila-Tokyo service has been oe age 
up the DC-4 with DC-6 and eliminating tor 
the overnight stop at Manila. The aircraft will leave Tokyo . Spe 
815 on Saturdays. e Sydney-Hongkong-Tokyo flight re- Ba | PO 
except that plane will now leave Sydney CALIFORNIA—W ASHIN GTON 98 
on Monday nights instead of Thursdays. CALIFORN/ A— Boats 
A Tokyo-Brazil route will be inaugurated soon by #—CHICAGO | Bee her 
would include Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, New Orleans TWA oi ° doi 
and either San Francisco or Los Angeles. Japanese Air- 
lines planes now land in San Francisco on the regular jes scheduled airline dependability Ses of 
Japan-US service. 
Scandinavian Airlines, representing Sweden, Norway and | ee ca] 
Denmark, nee approached Manila Oe for Hong Kong Office: are 
permission for landing rights and an operating office in the he 
Philippines. Hongkong had recently granted such rights to Room 25, St. George's Building joi 
SAS and passengers can now take a SAS plane to Oslo and Tel. 27494 an 
other Scandinavian cities right from Hongkong’s Kai Tak ihe: 5 Lir 
Airport. fou 
Hongkong Airways—Northwest Orient Airlines added #355 an 
an extra tourist flight per week from Hongkong beginning 33:5 | in 
July 15. The new flight will leave Hongkong on Sunday #2 Me 
mornings at 0800 for Taipei and Tokyo as a tourist and se | cos 
first class combined flight but will connect at Tokyo with Br 
an all-tourist DC-CB flight across the Pacific. Bd We 
With the introduction of world-wide tourist services it # an 
is now possible to fly round the world a a more ecovionaies! . 
way. BOAC and QANTAS charge 9,936 for first class = -- 
round the world fare from Hongkong to many countries in — SKY TOURIST CONSTELLATION 
Europe, the Americas and Australia. For an addition 
$360, New Zealand can be included on the list of places 
to be visited during the trip. 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING 


Report for June and first haif year 1954 


Total 
June (Jan.-June) 
Flag Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
0 No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 

British 214 442,461 215 432,875 1,865 2,919,996 1,369 2,903,581 
American 19 103,971 19 103,971 118 625,164 118 625,164 
Chinese 11 10,258 11 6,249 80 63,715 79 59,891 
Danish ON See 20 76,239 18 66,144 106 355,975 105 350,606 
Dutch ; 16 71,765 15 69,044 92 440,040 94 447,523 
French 8 53,528 9 55,181 38 207,396 37 202,486 
Finnish _.. 1 3,022 I 3,022 2 5,788 2 5,788 
German .... 3 14,021 3 14,021 20 80,138 20 80,138 
Greek 1 4,380 1 — ~4,380 3 13,120 3 13,120 
Indian 9 25,511 9 25,511 
Italian 9 42 272 7 33,702 
Korean 3 1 687 — — 2 5,057 1 4,370 
Japanese 40. 109,989 39 113,478 229 500,899 219 500,515 
Norwegian 35 91,324 37 94,277 228 558,907 230 562,070 
Pakistan — — 1 4,678 2 8,834 2 8,834 
Panamanian 11 23,339 13 23,988 67 112,753 70 120,279 
Philippine : 6 19,593 5 15,028 30 74,826 29 70,261 
Portuguese 1 4,146 1 4,146 6 23,080 6 23,080. 
Swedish .... ; 9 23,959 9 23,959 56 160,304 56 160,304 
— — 1 4,184 1 4,184 

Total 396 1,052,682 897 1,034,436 2,463 6,227,959 2,457 6,201,407 

Correction: Total Jan-May “Entered Tonnage” on Page 56 of July 8 issue should read 5,157,277. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Yugoslavia, for the first time, has started a regular 
Far East shipping service and the first Yugoslav passenger- 
cargo motor vessel, the Dinara, recently arrived in HK to 
inaugurate a new Far Eastern service. The Line’s local 
agents are Messrs. Wallem & Company Limited. The 3,172- 
ton Dinara has a service speed of 15 knots and a maximum 
speed of 18 knots. In addition to five cargo holds, she 
has accommodation for 12 passengers in six double cabins. 
Ports of call include Trieste, Beyrouth, Port Said, Colombo 
and Singapore. 


Wilhelmsen Lines’ 7,000-ton m/s Theben recently made 
her first voyage to HK on her regular Europe-Australia 
runs. She has accommodation for twelve passengers in 
double and single cabins with attached bath-rooms. The 
vessel is fitted with two deep tanks with a total capacity 
of 925 tons and four wing tanks with a total capacity of 
350 tons. The four refrigerated compartments have a total 
capacity of 25,960 cubic feet. Messrs. Thoresen & Co., Ltd. 
are the local agents. 


Four Japanese shipping firms recently inaugurated a 
joint service between Japan and the Persian Gulf via India 
and Pakistan under the new name of Japan-Indian-Pakistan 
Line. The Line will make two round trips a month. The 
four firms are Lino Kaiun, Mitsubishi Kaiun, Nissan Kisen 
and Shin Nihon Kisen. The first passenger ship to be built 
in Japan since the end of the war, the 10,000-ton Brazil 
Maru, will sail for Brazil on July 30. The-ship, built at a 
cost of about $43 million, was named after the 13,000-ton 
Brazil Maru which was sunk in the South Pacific during 
World War II. It will carry 11 first class, 68 second class 
and 902 steerage passengers. 


(Continued from Page 118) 


which is an increase of 15% from the previous year. That 
the stock issue has shown such an activity, in spite of a 


general dullness of stock market during last year, may be 
explained by the unusual boom in the_ stock market 
from late 1952 to early 1953, when many _ corporations 
planned increasing their capital, and this took the 
form of more applications for new stock issues filed with 
the authorities during 1953. Then, again, when there was 
a rally in the stock market last fall, capital increase took 
a sudden upward turn.—Of the funds raised by stock issues, 
50% was allotted to equipment fund (46% last year), 
29% to operation fund (33% last year) and 21% to repay- 
ment of debts (21% last year). The increase in the propor- 
tion of equipment fund as compared with the previous year 
is simply because the application for capital increase is 
more easily approved if made for the purpose of increas- 
ing “equipment fund’. The Finance Ministry, therefore, 
believes that some of the capital raised in the name of 
“equipment fund” is actually being used as the operation 
fund. 


Prospective Markets for Ships Export: The ship-builders 
are making strenuous effort to increase export of ships as a 
counter-measure to offset the decrease in the ship-building 
program at home. Already an export contract with Indo- 
nesia is expected to be signed soon, while growing interest 
is being taken in international biddings for construction such 
as are being offered by Turkey (currently under negotia- 
tion) and Chile (inquiry is being made). Heretofore, Japan’s 
export markets for ships were principally limited to Ameri- 
can and European countries, but now other rising countries 
are becoming her good export fields and, moreover, it is 
encouraging for the Japanese ship-builders that the volume 
of transactions is on a big scale and the deal is made through 
international biddings. Under the circumstance,  ship- 
builders expect the Government to adopt some measures for 
encouraging the export of ships in the future. 
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HONGKONG’S 


The rattanware industry is of long standing and well 
known to many importers abroad, particularly in the United 
States, Australia, Canada, South Africa and the United 
Kingdom. Those engaged in it can be divided into five 
groups:—importers of rattan cane, imported mainly from 
Indonesia and Malaya; dealers in rattan cane and rattan 
peel; manufacturers; workers; and exporters. Sometimes 
the same firm engages in importing of cane and exporting 
of furniture. Dealers in rattan cane frequently employ a 
small number of workers to strip the cane into peel. The 
products of the rattanware industry are composed as follows: 
—80 to 90% furniture; 10 to 15% basketware; the re- 
mainder consists of cane webbing and peel. 


The dealers buy rattan in bulk from importers and 
employ workers to sort it into different sizes and grade 
and to strip it into peel. Most of this work is carried out 
in tenement buildings in Shumshuipo, Kowloon. After strip- 
ping, the core of the rattan is cut into strips for weaving 
or packing. Manufacturers of rattan furniture employ 9 
to 10 workers each, of whom half are apprentices receiving 
a small wage in addition to food and lodging. There are 
numbers of independent workers who make rattan articles 
in their homes and sell them directly to exporters or pay a 
small commission to manufacturers to act as their agents 
in dealing with exporters. 


The workers in this industry were formerly mostly 
Hakka, but in recent years many Cantonese and North 
China refugees have entered it. Organized workers belong 
to one of three Unions. The largest and most important 
is the Hongkong & Kowloon Rattan Ware Workers’ General 
Union, which is restricted to natives of Hing Ning County. 
Most of the members of this Union are skilled workers who 
have served a proper apprenticeship at their trade. Another 
Union, formed within recent years, is the Hongkong & Kow- 
loon Cane Woven Ware Workers’ Union, composed mainly 
of refugees and former Nationalist Chinese soldiers and 
militiamen. Members of this Union are not generally so 
skilled as those of the former and make only the tub chair. 
A third Union is the Hongkong & Kowloon Rattan Chair 


Makers’ General Union, most members of which are fairly 
skilled. 


The work of making rattan furniture consists of frame 
making and weaving, the former calling for a higher degree 
of skill than the latter. Frames are made from pieces of 
cane varying from g to 1 inch or more in diameter, nailed 
together. The cane is bent into the required shape after 
heating with a kerosene lamp and the frames must conform 
to certain exact sizes in order to permit the finished product 
to be stacked for shipment. Fashioning of first quality cane 
requires both skill and patience if the cane is not to be 
scorched during heating. An experienced workman can 
make from 4 to 6 chair frames a day and is relatively 
highly paid. Some frame makers work independently and 
sell their products (usually tub their frames only) to other 
independent workers to complete the weaving. 


In the numerous small workshops. engaged in this in- 
dustry both skilled workers and apprentices do the weaving, 
the latter being almost invariably in the majority. The 
hours of work are long, but the tempo is not exacting and 
there are frequent breaks for tea, etc. Many workshops 
are located in squatter areas in the Colony and, with their 
stocks of inflammable material, add to the hazards of fire 
among the wooden huts in these localities. 


It is estimated that the number of manufacturers 
operating small workshops is between 200 and 300, with 
about 10 workers to each workshop. A total figure of 
2.500 workers would not be far out. This does not, how- 
ever, take into account the numerous independent workers 
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RATTANWARE INDUSTRY 


existing on the fringe of the industry whose output depends 
upen orders received from time to time. There are about 
ten principal firms of exporters of rattanware in the Colony. 
The largest is that of Li & Fung, which accounts for nearly 
one third of total exports. Next comes Ghan Kai Wah, 
which handles about 20%. The remainder of the export 
trade is split up among various other firms such as Traders 
& Suppliers Limited and Gilman & Co. Ltd., ete. The 
better quality chairs and tables are sprayed with a coating 
of transparent lacquer before export. For packing, six to 
eight chairs are stacked together and then sewn up with 
straw mats. 
by employees of the exporters. 


The demand for rattan furniture is abies to seasonal 
fluctuations. For example, United States importers usually 
place their orders between September and March, at the 
end of which time orders begin to fall off. The reason 
for this is that rattan furniture is used mostly in summer 
and the goods have to arrive in the United States fairly 
early in the year. Few orders for rattanware are placed 
between April and August and these few are usually for 
miscellaneous items such as tea trays, anglers’ baskets, 
etc., which comprise from 10 to 15% of total exports. 


Rattan furniture comprises between 80 and 90% of 
the exports of the rattan industry, and 60% of exports of 
rattan furniture consists of tub chairs. The weaving of 
this type of chair requires relatively little skill and the 
workers concerned can be trained within a few weeks. Other 
types, of furniture are side chairs, arm chairs, settees, three- 
piece chairs, reclining chairs, extension chairs, side tables 
and tables. These items make up 40% of exports of 
rattan furniture from the Colony and are generally of 
better quality and workmanship than the tub chair. Most 
of them call for a high degree of skill in manufacture and 
the workers are of the artisan class. The prices of these 
types of furniture have remained steady in recent years, 
and therefore the wages of the more skilled workers in 
the industry have not fluctuated. 


The following table shows the destinations and value 
of exports of rattan furniture and fixtures of local manu- 
facture during 1953. It excludes all articles of basketware 
or wickerware but includes exports of cane webbing, which 
which are, however, not substantial at the present time. 


Countries 3 Value 

HK$ 

South American Countries, Other ..........ccccc0ce. 22,185 
1,180 
Middle and Near East Countries ...........c..ccecee 30,867 
21,671 


The spraying and packing are normally done > 
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July 22, 1954 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


| Report for the week July 12-17:— 


Gold 

July High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
12 $251 250% 
13 25114 
14 25114 250% 260% High 
15 250% 
16 25014 249% Low 260% 
17 2501% 249% 


The opening and closing, prices were 
$2504 and 250%, and the highest and 
lowest were $2514 and 249%. The 


market was 


very quiet with prices 
fluctuating within a narrow . limit, 


waiting for the result of the Geneva | 


Conference. Tradings the’ Ex- 
change continued to decrease, and as 
charges earned by the Exchange have 


been reduced recently, income was. 
unable to cover expenditure, and it 
was decided that reductions of both 


staff and wages will be enforced in the 
nearest future. The free school scheme 
supported by the Exchange will here- 
after be changed also, and_ students 
will have to pay school -fees. These 
developments showed that efforts of 


the Exchange to increase tradings were | 


in vain, and prosperity of its business 
has to depend on a change in the’ poor 
business conditions of many Chinese 
merchants. Future trend of the mar- 
ket is uncertain. But as the streng- 
thening of Sterling is a factor definite- 
ly on the side of bears, the market is 
expected to be on the easy side. 


Interest for change over in the ficti- 
tious forward market favoured sellers 


and totalled 57 cents per 1.0 taels of. 


945 fine. The total of  tradings 
figured at only 57,900 taels, or aver- 
aged 9,650 taels per day. Positions 
taken by speculators figured at 46,800 


taels per average day. Cash __ sales 
amounted to 10,830 taels, of which 
6,330 taels listed and 4,500 taels 


arranged. Imports were mainly from 
Macao and totalled 9,870 taels; there 
was no arrival in Macao last week but 
one is expected in this week. Exports 
were 7,400 taels, which were divided 
3,500 taels to Singapore, 2,500 taels to 
Indochina, 1,400 taels to Burma. 5,000 
taels were shipped to Indochina from 
Macao direct. Differences’ paid for 
local and Macao .99 fine were $12.60— 
12.50 and 12.20—11.90_ respectively 
per tael of .945 fine. Cross_ rates 
worked in the Exchange were 
US$37.77—37.68 per fine ounce. No 
contract was made in gold import to 
Macao, but was asked at 37.87. 


Silver 
July 12-17 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20e coins 
High $5.68 3.67 2.78 
Low $5.65 3.67 277 


The market was steady. Exporters 
continued to acquire but did not bid 
higher prices. As stock was small, 
business was limited, and trading totals 
were 3,000 taels, $ coins 2,500, and 
20c coins 4,000. 


US$ - 
T.T. T.T. Notes Notes’ 
July High Low High Low 
12 $580 57914 578 57734 
13 58014 57934 577 34. 
14 580 57914 57814 577% 
15 5794, 57834 57744 
16 579 578%, 577% 576% 
17 579% 578% 577% 


D.D. rates: High 578% Low 577. 


Trading Totals: T.T. US$1,190,000, 
Notes cash US$296,000 and forward 
US$2,170,000, and D.D. US$280,000. 
The market was very quiet but rates 
were moving slightly lower on better 
outlook for the free exchange of Ster- 
ling. Offers were continuous, for 
Korea and Taiwan purchases of general 


gcods here had to dispose of their 
US$ funds against local currency, 
while demands were limited to gold 


import requirements and general im- 
ports, the former being reduced on 
no contract being concluded and the 
latter were small. Trend of the mar- 
ket is expected to be quiet with rates 
sliding downwards. 


ful to meet the needs 
general importers. In the Notes mar- 
ket, both cash and future dealings 
were reduced due to little speculative 
activity. There was no interest fixed 
for change over in the fictitious for- 
ward, for demands and offers were 
well met. Positions taken figured at 
US$ 2% millions. In the D.D. sector, 
the market was quiet. 


of gold and 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: Philippines 1.90--1.89, and Japan 
0.0138—0.01365. Highest and lowest per HK$ 
in foreign currency: Malaya 0.53425, Indochina 
13.50, and Thailand 3.68. Sales: Pesos 240,000, 
Yen 85 million, Malayan $225,000, Piastre 18 
million, and Baht 5% million. The market was 
generally quiet, and there was no effect of the 
news of possible depreciation of Yen from its 
official rate of 360 to 450. ' 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank Notes were quoted at $184—1&0 
per million, with very little ousiness concluded. 
It was reported that some small dealings in 
gold and Hongkong $ notes were going on in 
Canton, gold being quoted at HK$275 per tael 
and Hongkong $ at 6,000 yuan. 


Taiwan Bank notes were quoted at $212-——208 


per thousand, while remittances were at 216—219. . 


The market was very quiet. 


In the T.T. sector, 
Taiwan and Korean funds were plenti- 
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FINANCE COMMERCE 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: England 15.62-—15.60, Australia 12.18— 
12.13, New Zealand 14.10—14.05, Egypt 14.00, 
South Africa 15.38—15.37, India 1.13—1.12, 
Pakistan 0.95—0.945, Ceylon 0.98, Burma 0.70, 
Malaya 1.821—1.819, Canada 5 .895—5.87, 
Philippines 1.93—-1.83, Macao 1.03-—-1.02, Japan 
0.01455—0.0142, Switzerland 1.32, France 
0.0156, Indochina 0.074—0.0715, Indonesia 
0.19--0.183, and Thailand 0.271—0.27. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


With the possibility of peace in Indo- 
china growing, popular’ utility shares 
reached new heights. However, signs 
of profit-taking on a small scale de- 
pressed the sentiments of otherwise 
bullish shares. The undertone by the 
end of the week was steady. 


Last week’s market developments: 
Monday: Again there was a quietly 
steady demand for shares when the 
week’s trading commenced today and, 
where changed, prices were inclined to 
edge upwards. In the Utility group 


Trams, Electrics, China Lights and 
Telephones always had support and 
showed further improvement. 


Banks were strong and closed with 
unsatisfied buyers at $1,705. The 
undertone was steady to firm through- 
out. Tuesday: The tempo of trading 
continued to be slow with only a small 
amount of business passing. Scrip 
was not easily obtainable and rates 
ruled steady except for Cements which 
improved appreciably. Application for 
a listing was granted to the Amoy 
Canning Corporation (H.K.) Ltd. and 
although buyers increased their bids 
from $19 to $21 during the day, these 
were insufficient to interest sellers. 
The undertone at the close was very 
steady. Wednesday: The market was 
again dull and featureless throughout 
the half-day’s trading session. Turn- 
over was on a very meagre scale and 


any price changes were insignificant. 


Cements, Docks and Trams were firm, 
however, and fractionally higher. The 
undertone remained steady. Thurs- 
day: The market was slow in reacting 
to the more optimistic news regarding 
a possible truce in Indochina. How- 
ever, after a quiet start buyers ra'sed 
their initial bids sufficiently to create 
more interest than had been displayed 
for some time. Enquiry was well 
spread and there was an all round im- 
provement in the more popular coun- 
ters. Cements, Trams and Docks were 
prominent amengst the leaders. The 
undertone at the close was steady to 
firm. Friday: When trading com- 
menced today signs of profit-taking, on 
a small scale, appeared to subdue the 
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buying interest which had_ gathered 
some momentum on the previous day. 
The strength of the undertone was 
somewhat reflected by the short-lived 
'getback and before the close _ losses 
were wiped out. 


The majority of business was con- 
fined to the Utility group and_ the 
undertone is still very steady. 


HK TRAMWAYS LTD. 


At a recent extraordinary meeting of 
the HK Tramways Ltd., the following 
resolution was passed: “‘That it is de- 
sirable to capitalise a sum of $4,875,000, 
being part of the undivided profits of 
the Company standing to the credit 
of the General Reserve Account and 
accordingly that a special capital bonus 
of $4,875,000 free of income tax be de- 
clared, and that such bonus be applied 
on behalf of the persons who on July 
15, 1954, were the holders of the 
1,950,000 issued shares of the Com- 
pany in payment in full for 975,000 
unissued shares of the Company of $5 
each, and that such 975,000 shares cre- 
dited as fully paid be accordingly al- 
lotted to such persons respectively in 
the proportion of one such share for 
every two of the said 1,950,000 shares 
then held by such persons respectively, 
and that the shares so distributed shall 
be treated for all purposes as an in- 
crease of the nominal amount of the 
capital of the Company held by each 
such shareholder, and not as income, 
and that such shares shall rank for 
dividend as from January 1, 1954, and 
in all other respects pari passu with the 
existing issued shares of the Company 
and that no fractional certificates shall 
be issued but that shares representing 
fractions shall be allotted to a trustee 


to be nominated by the Directors upon 


trust for sale on such conditions as 
they consider expedient, and the net 
proceeds of sale shall be distributed 
proportionately amongst those mem- 
bers who would otherwise be entitled 


to such fractions and in satisfaction 
thereof.”’ 


‘SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


A feature of the week was the firm- 
ness of the New York and London 
stock markets, and although local mar- 
kets failed to attain a corresponding 
strength, at least there were no indi- 
cations of any weakness. Despite the 
“sustained steadiness of both staples the 
volume of business written remained 
unimpressive. 

Apart from the obvious exceptions 
of Singapore Cold Storage with sellers 
at $4.75, Malayan Cements which fell 
back to $1.43 and Singapore Traction 
Ords with London bids reduced to 24/6, 
mest of the remaining Industrials 
achieved further small price apprecia- 
tion. Fraser & Neave Ords_ steadily 
climbed to $2.00, Hammers _ reached 
$3.05 and Gammons had a continual 
turnover at $3.10. Hongkong Banks 


were unaffected by the announcement 
of the usual interim dividend of £2. 
Not until Wearnes reached $2.52 did 
the supply more than meet demand 
and United Engineers maintained its 
previous upward tendency with a deal 
of business at $12.70. Robinson Ords 
were in demand at $1.873 and an ever 
increasing circle of buyers of Henry 
Waugh raised bids to $1.873. 


The Manchester Guardian aired the 
view that the prices fixed under the 
International Tin Scheme, a floor price 
of £640 and a ceiling of £880, may 
be considered, in the course of time, 
as on the high side and that they can 
be lowered by agreement between pro- 
ducers and consumers. This is far 
from being a catholic view and remem- 
bering the vast post-war price increases 
in many other commodities there is 
little logic to support it, and certainly 
there is no likelihood of any surplus 
of tin accumulating while the United 
States continues to contract for much 
of the Bolivian and Indonesian output. 


In the main Tin Shares were irre- 
gular. 
ments business at $1.413 to 
$1.37 and then back to buyers at $1.40. 
Published outputs had immediate effect 
on a number of counters—Rantau 
eased to $2.173, the reduced Petaling 
quarterly caused a fall to $3.30 and 
rumours of a disappointing output 
forced Sungei Way back to $3.023. On 
the other hand better production raised 
Klang River to $2.60 and Laruts to 
12/3, closing sellers 12/13. Renong 
Tin had reduced turnover around 13/- 
and there was little response to United 
Kingdom bids up to 6/44 for London 
Tin Corporation. | 


The advantageous price for Rubber 
caused a much better share turnover 
in London than locally. Here there 
was marking up but few transactions. 


Increasing funds find an outlet in 
the British 33% War Loan, redeemable 
from 1952 onwards at the option of 
Government at par on three months 
notice. The return at the present price 
is 4% tax free to non-residents. 


Demand for local Loans remains un- 
abated. 


Business done 2nd—9th July 1954. 


Industrials:—Fraser & Neave Ords. $1.95 to 
$2.00, Gammons $3.10 and $3.121%4, Hammers 
$3.05, Hongkong Bank Lon. $94%, Wm. Jacks 
$2.8714 ed, Malayan Breweries $3.35, Malayan 
Collieries 55 cts, to 58 cts, Oversea Chinese 
Bank $28%4, Robinson Ords $1.87%4, Sime Darby 
$2.00, Singapore Cold Storage $4.75, Straits 
Times $2.8214, Straits Steamship $17%4, Union 
Insurance $46714, United Engineers Ords. $12.60 
to $12.70, Henry Waugh $1.80, Wearne Bros. 
$2.50 to $2.55 to $2.52%. 


Tins:—Hong Fatt $1.41% to $1.37% to 
$1.40, Klang River $2.60, Petaling $3.35 to 
$3.30. Rantau $2.21 to $2.1714, Sungei Ways 
$3.0214, Talam Mines $2.40, Taiping Cons. 
$1.82% and $1.80 cd, Austral Amal. 12/9, Kuala 
Kampar 35/- to 35/9, Larut 11/3 to 12/1%4, 
Rawang Tins 10/3 ed, Sungei Bidor 38/9, London 
Tin 6/4%, Pengkalen Ords 9/114, Rambutan 
16/4144, Renong Tin 13/- to i2/10% to 13/2. 


Rubber:—-Batu Lintang $1.2214, Kempas $1.28 
to $1.30, Mentakab 70 cts, Pajams 70 cts, 
Riverviews 3/4144, Sulohs 31 cts- and 32 ects. 


Overseas Investments:—British:—Barclays 
Bank ‘B’ 48/-, Birmingham Small Arms 65/1044, 


Hong Fatts had puzzling move- 


rAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Courtaulds 34/214, Harrods 52/-, Odeon Ords. 
16/7%, Oriental Telephones 80/- 81/- 
(Local), 83/9 and 83/71%4 including stamp, 
Radiation 47/3, Shell (Old) 109/3, Shell (New) 
106/-, Standard Motors 7/7% (local) 7/10% 
including stamp, Spicers 59/3, Turner Newall 
85/1%, Vickers (New) 35/%-. 


Australian:—Broken Hill South A 60/4, Foy 
& Gibson Wi.A. A 28/6. 


Seuth African:—deBeers Deferred 95/3. 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


With the exception of few selective 
items, trading was quiet during the 
week ending July 17. Prices of popu- 
lar commodities kept steady by renew- 
ed export enquiries. China was not 
very active in local market. Taiwan’s 
interest in pharmaceuticals was keen. 
Korean Government invited tenders for 
large shipments of fertilizer while 
Japan only purchased limited quantities: 
of China produce. Philippines and 
Burma showed increased interest in 
HK manufactured goods but Indonesia 
and Thailand were slow in their pur- 
chases. Despite the war in Indochina, 
shipments of foodstuffs to Haiphong 
increased recently, yielding handsome 
profits for speculators. Metals market 
was brisk but low stock limited trans- 


actions of several popular items. 
Paper remained keen with = support 
from Taiwan, Korea and _ local con- 


sumers. Renewed interest from Tai- 
wan and Korea in pharmaceuticals kept 


prices of popular items firm. Trading 


in industrial chemicals was limited to 
few selective items. Prices of popular 
items were firm with enquiries from 
China and Taiwan. Cotton yarns and 
piece goods remained sluggish and 
China produce market was quiet 
throughout the week. 


China Trade: Two more new items 
of China exports reached HK last week 
—glycerine and electric fans. A 16” 
diameter desk fan from Shanghai costs 
HK$135 and a 60” ceiling fan $260. 
China’s interest was keen in selective 
items of chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
but active trade was_ slow. China 
during the past few weeks slowed down 
her purchases from and_ export of 
China produce to HK. This could be 
attributed to (1) China’s low ceiling 
prices which leave little profit to HK 
exporters (2) China’s’ wait-and-see 
attitude in her purchases and (3) the 
reservation of some popular items of 
China Produce for the pending Sino- 
British Trade Pact. There has been 
much speculation on Hongkong’s share 


‘in the future “normal trade’ between 


China and Britain but all available in- 
dications spell the doom for small 
traders which have been operating on 
‘broker’ basis. 
volume of business would probably in- 
crease for those firms which (1) have 
good reputation, sound financial stand- 
ing and are wellknown to Communists, 
(2) are agents in the Far East of Euro- 


bean factories and (3) have competent — 


staff and facilities to handle different 
lines of business. 


On the other hand, 
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Exports to Taiwan: New licences for 
the purchase of pharmaceuticals began 
to arrive from Taipei. Taiwan’s in- 
terest in paper was keen but due to 
price differences, there were more en- 
quiries than orders. Orders for selec- 
tive items -of metals and chemicals 
were received last week from Taipei 
but as quantities were small, they 
failed to stimulate local markets. 


Korea Procurements: The Office of 
Procurement of Korea invited tenders 
for the supply of (1) _ fertilizers— 
nitrogenous, potash & phosphate, (2) 
automatic knapsack sprayers and (3) 
rotary hand duster. During the week, 
Korea bought some metals, pharmaceu- 
ticals and dried chilli. Korean traders 
negotiated also with Japan for direct 
supply of paper to Seoul. 


Japan-HK Trade: An Osaka firm re- 
cently arranged with a HK firm to 
consign 120,000 lbs of rayon to HK 
for local sales within 60 days after 
arrival at the prevailing price or re- 
export it to Korea and China for the 
Osaka firm. The arrangement was to 
cope with Korea’s ban on imports from 


Japan and lack of proper facilities for. 


direct Japan-China trade. Statistics 
showed that during Jan-June 1954, 
Hongkong’s imports from Japan total- 
led $180 million leaving a balance of 
$133 million in Japan’s favour. Ex- 
ports to Japan included sesamum seed, 
soya bean, hog bristles, crude lacquer 
and other popular items. Imports from 
Japan included rayon and rayon piece 
goods, woollen yarn, shirtings, cement, 
metals and paper. 


Indonesia-HK Trade: Since Indo- 
nesia’s resumption of her compensatory 
barter trade with HK as from the mid- 
dle of June, shipments of Indonesian 
products to HK have not shown much 
increase due to the fact that their 
prices are unworkable. Quotations 
from Djakarta for groundnut oil, 
sesamum seed, beans, tea, rattan -and 
other produce are higher than other 
sources. As to the third period for- 
elgn exchange allocations larger 
amounts were recently granted for 
cotton yarn, pharmaceuticals, ma- 
chinery, dyestuffs and industrial chemi- 
cals. However, due to the recent in- 
crease of deposits required for the 
opening of L/Cs, Indonesian importers 
have been slow in sending orders to 
HK. The Indonesian Government in- 
creased, as from July 12, import de- 
posits as follows: (1) industrial chemi- 
cals from 50% to 75%, and (2) gen- 
eral goods from 75% to 100%. While 
this increase might cause financial 
difficulties to Indonesian importers, it 
would help to speed delivery to relieve 
the capital tie-up. On the other hand, 
transhipments of Japanese goods have 
been active and recent shipments in- 
cluded 400 cases of Japanese piece 
— and 200 cases of Japanese sun- 
ries. 


Thailand and HK: Trade between 
HK and Thailand showed moderate im- 
provement as a result of increased Thai 
exports to HK and stability of- Thai 


‘a sudden increase 


baht. Inquiries received recently from 
Bangkok were for marine products in- 
cluding sharks’ ffin, cuttle fish, sea 
blubber and slated fish. Imports from 
Thailand consisted mostly of rice, cow 
hides and beans. During the week, 
Thailand bought some cellophane and 
packing papers as well as some iron 
wire nails but her main interest was 
in sundries and marine products. 


Burma & the Philippines: Orders 
from Burma and Philippines for fruits, 
canned food, enamelware, plastics and 
cotton textiles increased during the 
week and with more. allocations of 
foreign exchange from these sources, 
more orders would be received during 
the next few weeks. Philippine im- 
porters also applied for imports under 
self-provided foreign exchange and 
with the approval of such _ imports, 
trade between HK and _ (Philippines 
would improve. 


Speculators in Indochina: There was 
of shipments _ to 
Indochina. Apart from the six regular 
steamers, two ships recently joined in 
the service. Owing to the sharp rise 


of prices of food in Indochina, as the 


result of concentration of refugees in 
Haiphong and Saigon, imports from 
HK of vegetables, fruits and cereal 
are bringing good returns to specula- 


tors in Indochina and exporters in HK, 


Prices of other items, such as metals, 
paper and sundries have been dropping. 
Escape of capital from Indochina to 
HK was estimated at about $8 million 
during the past month. Lloyds, the 
shipping underwriters, recently raised 
the shipping risk rate by 900 per cent 
for voyages to, from or between all 
ports in Indochina except Saigon. The 
new rates increased from 2/- to £1 
and are effective for all sailings on and 
after July 15. The rate from Saigon 
was raised from 2/- to 5/- per £100 
sterling. The new rates cover war, 
strikes, riot and civil commotion risks. 


Metals: On the strength of good 
local demand and_ keen interest of 
buyers from Korea, Taiwan and China, 
metals market was brisk but trans- 
actions in most cases were small and 
short supply of some _ items sought 
after, limited the volume of the busi- 
ness. To replenish the low _ stock, 
local dealers ordered some mild steel 
round bars, mild steel angle bars and 
wire rods from Europe for September 
shipments. Gal. iron sheet was _ first 
depressed by drop in Japanese indent 
price and new arrivals from Japan but 
later improved under the stimulation 
of export demand. Limited supply and 
good demand encouraged price gains 
for tin plate, mild steel round bars, 
mild steel angle bars, wire rods, gal- 
vanized iron wire, and aluminium 


sheets. Prices of gal. and ungalvanized 


iron pipes were firm while that of 
tinplate waste waste faltered under 
the weight of new arrivals. 


Paper: Seventeen Japanese manufac- 
turers recently unified their cif HK 
prices for various qualities of wood- 
free printing paper and any manufac- 
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turer found quoting lower than the 
fixed levels would be deprived of the 
export subsidy which was reduced from 
US$7.50 to US$3 per ton. This uni- 


form selling prices would produce some 


stabilizing influence on the local mar- 
ket. Trading during last week was 
slow at first but later improved with 
demand from. Taiwan, Burma _ and 
Korea. Cellophane extremely 
popular with Thailand, Burma and Tai- 
wan and as prices had been kept lower 
than cost due to early declines, quota- 
tions gained profitable grounds. 
Korea’s interest was keen but as 
traders negotiate with Japan for direct 
shipment of woodfree printing, duplex 
board from Japan to Seoul, it failed 
to stimulate local market. Despite 
good demand, heavy stock prevented 
price gains for M.G. ribbed draft, white 
manifold, duplex board, newsprint in 
reams and newsprint in reels. Straw- 
board suffered further declines due to 
heavy stock and lack of active de- 
mand. Other popular items like flint 
paper, art printing, M.G. pure sulphite, 
M.G. cap, M.G. red pure ribbed sulphite, 
woodfree printing, aluminium foil, glas- 
sine and pitched kraft were maintained 
at firm prices by demand from Taiwan, 
Korea and local consumers. 


Pharmaceuticals: Taiwan’s new 
licences for pharmaceuticals provided 
good prospect for HK exporters and 
with the arrival of new orders, local 
market steady. Dihydro-strep- 
tomycin sulphonamides, _ salicylic acid 
and santonin crystal registered active 
sales. Prices, however, failed to im- 
prove as there were more enquiries 
than orders. Other popular items in 
good demand were ephedrine hydro- 
chloride, salygran, quinine ethylcar- 
bonate, PAS powder, sulphaquanidine 
powder, sulphanilamide powder, chloro- 
form, gum acacia, atophan tablets, vita- 
mine Bl powder, and amidopyrin. 
Items enquired for by Taiwan included 
bismuth subnitrate. Korea en- 
quired for penicillin procaine oil of 
3,000,000 units in 10 ce vials, neoar- 
sphenamine, saccharine crystal, aspirin 
powder and isonicotinic acid hydrazide 
tablets. China’s enquiries were limited 
to salicylic acid, neoarsphenamine, gum 
tragacanth powder and ecalcium glu- 
conate. 


Industrial Chemicals: Trading was 
limited to selective items only. Prices of 
popular items remained steady on the 
strength of low stock. China sent 
some mainland-produced' glycerine to 
Hongkong at $1.92 per lb for indents 
of 20-kg tins. European indent was 
$2.40 per pound. Petrolatum, boric 
acid, potassium ferrocyanide, sodium 
hydrosulphite, cresylic acid and citric 
acid enjoyed good demand from China 
and Taiwan. Low stock kept prices 
of following items firm: sodium bichro- 
mate, carbon black, and chromic acid. 
Other popular items retained firm 
prices were: sodium nitrate, gum 
arabic, rongalite C lumps, ammonium 
bicarbonate, carbon tetrachloride, para- 
fin wax and oxalic acid. 
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China Produce: Local trading was 
sluggish while enquiries from Europe 
increased during the week. Overseas 
buyers in the East showed a tendency 
of buying direct from China for sub- 


stantial requirements. Indonesia’s 
direct import of spun silk from 
China depressed its local price and 


rosin was barely steady in local market 
when Indonesia and Japan turned to 
China for’ direct shipments. Japan 
also bought red beans from China. 
From local market Japan absorbed 
some sesamum _ seed, silk waste and 
castor oil. Taiwan, Australia, Europe 
and Singapore continued to draw their 
requirements from HK. London and 
Rotterdam importers were interested 
in aniseed oil, peppermint oil, ground- 
nut kernel, aniseed star, gallnuts and 
seagrass products; Marseilles in citro- 
nella oil, aniseed oil, hog casings and 
tea. Taiwan bought some rosin, tea- 
seed cakes, red beans, broad beans, 
maize and bitter almond while Austra- 
lia took up some menthol crystal and 
soya beans. Burma was interested in 
alum and Singapore bought dried 
chilli, sesamum seed, teaseed cakes, 
garlic and black beans. 


Sugar, Rice & Flour: Strong buying 
from Korea improved local sugar mar- 
ket. Prices gained as stocks declined. 
During the week, sugar enjoyed better 
local demand than export attraction. 


NOTICE 


YANGTSZE FINANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong- 


kong, on Thursday, 29th July, 
1954, at 10.00 am. for the fol- 
lowing purposes :— 


1. To receive and consider the 
Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the 
year ended 31st March, 1954. 


To declare a dividend. 
To re-elect Directors. 
To appoint Auditors. 


To transact any other or- 
dinary business of the Com- 
pany. 
The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from the 
20th July to the 29th July, 1954, 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


“Secretaries and General Agents. 
Hongkong, 7th July, 1954. | 


om 


The wait-and-see attitude adopted by 
rice merchants following the termina- 
tion of rice rationing system in Hong- 
kong and the arrival of more than 
16,000 bags of commercial rice foster- 
ed a sluggish sentiment on the rice 
market. However, price of Thai whole 
rice and broken rice continued to im- 
prove due to limited supplies, but that 
of three quarter rice, glutinous rice 
and Indochinese rice turned downward 
after early gains. Taiwan’s purchase 
of Canadian flour stimulated local 


market to a certain extent but prices. 


of American, Australian and Japanese 
flours failed to improve. Local dealers 
were slow in placing indent orders due 
to uncertainty in local market. 


Belgian Trade Enquiries—The Con- 
sulate General of Belgium (8rd floor, 
Hongkong & Shanghai Bank Building, 
Tels. 28400, 29029) will be glad to 
supply local merchants and manufac- 
turers with trade information and also 
with reports on Belgium’s industrial 
development and potentialities. 


Austrian Trade Enquiries—The Aus- 
trian Trade Representative (Mr. F. 
Pordes, 3rd floor, Gloucester Building, 
Tels. 38138, 223385) will be’ glad to 
supply local merchants and manufac- 
turers with trade enquiries for im- 
ports to and exports from Hongkong. 
Austrian industry is in position to 
supply a very wide range of capital and 
consumer goods. 


Japanese Trade Enquiries & In- 
formation—The Economic Section of 
the Consulate General of Japan (Fu 
House, corner Queen’s Road and Ice- 
house Street) has an excellent supply 
of commercial, industrial and tourist 
literature and pamphlets of all sorts 
which will be made available to in- 
terested parties when calling on’ the 
offices of the Consulate General. Very 
extensive trade information can be 
cbtained there as well. 


FAR EASTERN 
COMMERCE 


Sino-British Trade: From the tone 
and tune of the Peking press on the 
subject of Sino-British trade one 
realised that China is very much in- 
terested in the negotiation but she 1s 
hiding her enthusiasm behind , the 
mask of saviour of the Western 
economy. Two elements are hindering 


a smooth return of normal trade be- © 


tween Peking and London: (1) China 
pointed out that UN embargo is mak- 
ing it impossible for her to _ trade 
normally with England and (2) China’s 
capacity to pay for larger imports de- 
pends on a highly problematical ex- 
pansion of its narrow range of exports 
which means that China has not enough 
CASH to pay for her requirements. 
While the West might lift items by 
items from the embargo list, China 
would have to find a_ more effective 
way of balancing her trade. 


rice, wheat, soyabeans and_ tungsten 


_egg products 
tungoil and other vegetable oils (£8 to 


China’s 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


would help Britain to save some dollar 
expenditure but could China meet Bri- 
tain’s demand in quantity? Never- 
theless, if an improvement could not 
be expected to solve all problems as 
Peking had boasted and as_ wishful 
thinkers speculated, it would help to 
relax the economic and political tension 
and pave the way for a period of peace- 
ful co-existence between two different. 
economic and political systems. Ac- 
cording to the (communist-front) Bri- 
tish Council for Promotion of Inter- 
national Trade, China could pay for 
at least £38 to £50 million worth 
of imports from UK and the initial 
target for British imports is eggs and 
(£8 to £10 million), 


£10 million), soyabeans and products 
(£6 te £8 million), maize (£2 to 
£4 million), bristles, textiles and other 
raw materials (£8 to £10 million) 
and miscellaneous items (£6 to £8 
million). China’s requirements includ- 
ed lorries and locomotives; engineering, 
electrical and mining equipment; tele- 
ccmmunication equipment; copper, 
aluminium, tin plate, steel plate and 
steel tubes; chemicals and dyestuffs; 
fertilizers and antibiotics. 

_ How could Hongkong benefit from 
improved trade relations between Bri- 
tain and China? Pessimists with bit- 


NOTICE 


THE SHANGHAI LOAN & 
INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
| the Annual General Meeting of 


Registered Office of the Com- 
pany, 701/7 Edinburgh House, 
Hongkong, on Thursday, 29th 
July, 1954, at 10.15 am. for the 
following purposes :— 


1. To receive and consider the 
Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the 15 i 
months ended 31st March, | 
1954. | 
To declare a dividend. 
To re-elect Directors. | 
To appoint Auditors. 
To transact any other or- |} 
dinary business of the Com- |} 
pany. 

The Transfer Books of the 

Company will be closed from the 
20th July to the 29th July, 1954, 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board ) 
of Directors, 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & | 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Secretaries and General Agents. |} 
Hongkong, 7th July, 1954. _ | 
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trade relations with China 
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ter experiences of China trade pre- 
dicted that China would never en- 
courage the revival of the ‘“middle- 
man’s exploitation” by Hongkong. But 
they fail to see that if China would 
benefit from the “temporary” exploita- 
tion by HK she would tolerate it as 
she is tolerating the exploitation by 
capitalists in China. A European ex- 
porter recently negotiated directly with 
China’s National Import and - Export 
Cooperation for the sale of condensers 
to China at a very competitive price. 
The Authority in Peking accepted the 
offer but pointed out that payment had 
to be made in hog casings of a speci- 
fication which this particular European 
country could not use and would have 
to sell it to some customer in Milan 


to realise cash from the sales. At 


last, the transaction proved to be too 


complicated for both parties § and 
Peking bought her condensers from 
some other country who had barter 


arrangements with her even though the 
price was much higher. It would there- 


fore be profitable for Peking to sell 


the hog casings to Hongkong and 
buy the condensers from Hongkong 
utilising Hongkong as a big purchasing 
selling centre. wishful 
thinker thus speculated that there 
would be a flourishing business for 
Hongkong traders. Indications show 
that if Hongkong ever improves her 
it would 
have to be on some new basis entirely 
different from the pre-Korean period. 
China with her own commercial agents 
in Hongkong would only _ approach 
firms with good reputation, sound finan- 
cial standing and who are agents in 
the Far East of manufacturers abroad. 
Small firms cperating on broker basis 
would have little chance to compete 
with well-established firms with com- 
petent staff and facilities to handle 
different lines of business. 


Japan’s Trade and Trade Relations: 
The Bank of Japan announced 
cently that Japan’s international pay- 
ments in June brought a surplus for 
the first time since November 1953 at 
total receipts US$200,019,000 and total 


payments US$189,182,000 as. com- 
pared with receipts of $171,524,000 
and payments $189,126,000 in May. 
In the dollar area the deficit slightly 


decreased to $14,351,000 from $15,- 
391,000, while in the sterling area 
surplus increased to US$20,920,000 


from US$2,938,000, and in the open 
account the deficit of $5,148,000 in 
May turned into a surplus of $4,267,- 
000. Japanese importers owe about 
£20 million to British banks in usance 
afforded to them. In Tokyo most 
American businessmen considered the 
present rate of 360 yen to one US 
dollar unrealistic and thought a de- 
valuation to 450 to 500 yen is neces- 
sary. Meanwhile a Foreign Operations 
Administration mission recently reach- 
ed Tokyo to _ find effective means to 
help Japan to improve her economy. 
An Economic White Paper ascribed the 
deteriorating Japanese economy to ex- 
cessive capital investments and _ fiscal 
expenditure last vear which caused 
the standard of living to rise and im- 
ports to increase without parallel im- 
provement in exports. Japan’s. un- 
favourable balance in _ international 
payments in the fiscal year ended last 
March was $310 million compared 
with a surplus of $100 million. Her 
foreign exchange. holdings declined to 
$780 million in May this year from the 
one-time peak of nearly $1,200 mil- 
lion. The Government was particulariy 
alarmed by the decline of United States 
military spending in Japan which used 
to amount to around $800 million an- 
nually. The fiscal and tight money 
policy pursued by the Government in 
the past several months lowered prices, 
reduced imports and increased exports. 
Export shipments in the first half of 
this year totalled $720 million, an 
increase of 19 per cent over the 
corresponding period last year. Month- 


ly imports declined to $196 million in 


June from $243 million in January. 


Bankruptcies increased and some 
large trade firms were involved. Dump- 
ing of goods, both at home and abroad, 
induced a general contraction of busi- 
ness and trading. Unemployment in- 
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creased to about five million. In ad- 
dition, Japan has trade and payment 
difficulties with Indonesia, Korea, Pakis- 
tan and Argentina. These countries 
are Japan’s best customers’ but they 
either have not much to sell to Japan 
or are short of paying facilities. 


To meet international competition 
and to develop more markets, Japan 
resolved to return to the merger of its 
strongest trading firms into giant cor- 


porations—‘Zaibatsus.”” The measure 
would weed out traders” and 
eliminate unnecessary competition. 


To develop Japan’s trade relations with 
China on purely commercial basis, 39 
Japanese firms in Kobe recently left 
the pro-Communist Japan-China Trade 
Promotion Council and formed their 
own Japan-China Trade Promotion As- 
sociation of Kobe to engage in trade 
with Red China. These firms had de- 
pended largely on the Council which 
has been arranging the bulk of trade | 
between Japan and China and taking 
advantage of its. close connections with 
Peking Government agencies to utilise 
Japan-China trade politically. Mean- 
while 5 leading textile firms in Osaka 
concluded with Peking a contract for 
the export of rayon yarn to China 
amounting to a total of £1.5 million. 
The price was agreed at 44d c. & f. 
Shanghai and Tientsin, and shipments 
are to be made in July and August. 
The five exporting companies are Ito 
Chu, Marubeni, Nichimen, Tohmen and. 
Omi Shoji companies. From China 
Japan bought 5,500 tons of rice at 
the price of £56 f.o.b. per ton. It was 
the second consignment of rice which 
Japan has bought from China since 
the ‘Liberation.’ 


With Russia, nine Japanese com- 
panies recently initialled a barter agree- 
ment which calls for some $4,000,000 
in trade between the two countries. 
Japan will build and repair Soviet ships | 
in return for Russian lumber, metal 
ore, coal and oil. The two-year con- 
tract will be formally signed later by 
members of a three-man Soviet trade 
mission. Under’ the agreement, nine 


(Continued from Page 116) 
shortage and abundance within a few years. 
the Thai Government to shape her rice policy to the chang- 
ing demand condition and to the rice merchants to struggle 


for survival during the down swing. 


V. 


(1) As enumerated above, further reduction of ex- 
mill price and of government premium is a help to in- 
creasing sale in the export market and making this staple 
food within reach of many poor people there. 

(2) In view of the declining demand for broken rice, 
Thailand should revolutionise the way of grading rice next 
year by classifying rice for export into four or five grades 
so that a large amount of broken rice can be mixed up 
In other words, the rice will have 


with the whole grain. 


a higher broken content but thus demand a lower 
price. This step is in fact supplementary to _ price- 
reduction.. 


It is up to 


tunity to do so. 


(3) Most important of all is the fundamental change 
of policy for the liberalisation of rice-export 
restoration of free competition in the price-mechanism. Let 
those who have the ability to sell abroad have the oppor- 
Let the severe Government restriction 
or regulation be removed gradually step by step. 


andthe 


absolutely of no use to enforce the minimum price of paddy’ 


price. 
part 


paid by rice-millers to farmers. 
there is competition, rice-mills themselves would bid up the 
If competition is keen, there is no worry on the 
of government that middlemen would exploit the 
farmers or consumers by retaining an abnormally high 
profit because as long as there is no oligopolistic or mono- 
polistic organisation among the middlemen the 
undercutting competitors in the hope of gaining more busi- 
ness and the possibility of new people entering the trade 
will certainly eliminate the high profit margin. 
Government should do is to encourage competition among 
merchants and to provide perfect knowledge of the market 


If market is good and if 


desire of 


What the 


abroad and at home to farmers and rice-millers. 
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sundries, totalled only $430,000. 
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Japanese firms of the “Eiwa Group” 
will build one freighter and one can- 
ning factory ship. The barter agree- 
ment also calls for the Japanese firms 
to repair two Soviet vessels. In re- 
turn, the Japanese companies will 
receive 100,000 cubic metres of lumber, 
15,000 tons of coal and 50,000 tons of 
oil. 

The Japanese Foreign Office was also 
planning to start trade talks with 
Pakistan in Karachi to conclude a new 
trade pact to replace the one which 
was expired on June 30 after three 
months’ extension. Japan and Uru- 
guay would also sign in Montevideo a 
new trade agreement, providing for 


- the exchange of goods worth $8,000,000 


each way. The trade between Japan 
and Uruguay was quiet and unbalanced 
Japanese imports, mostly 
raw wool, amounted to $13,370,000. 
Exports of Japanese’ goods, 

e 


Japan-Cuba trade talk in Washington 
was recently discontinued because the 
talks had been deadlocked over several 
issues, including a Japanese request 
for the abolition of Cuba anti-dumping 
duties on Japanese textile goods. - 


Last year Japan had export-sur- 
plus trade balances’ with only two 
countries—Indonesia and Korea—but 
she is having a difficult time collecting 
the $200,000,000 trade debt. Japan 
has now suspended the acceptance of 
textile contracts with Indonesia—tex- 
tiles comprise 70 per cent of Japan’s 
exports to that country. Restriction 
on the exports of sundry goods was also 
lanned. Indonesia owes Japan almost 
160,000,000 in trade debts, and after 
promising to settle over a four-year 
period failed to make good on the 
first two. instalments totalling 
$11,000,000 on June 30 and July 1. 
Korea now owes Japan $44,770,000 in 
trade debts. Its last payment was in 


with 


TELEPHONE HOUSE 


Afraid of Rain? 


... not if your house is protected 


GREEN ISLAND CEMENT CO., LTD. 


TEL. 21463 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


February. Fearing that Korea and In- 


. donesia plan to build up debts from 


trade as Japanese “reparations” to them 
Tokyo will be most careful in future. 


HONGKONG ._NEW COMPANIES’ 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies were 


during the week ended July 10, 


Investco (Hongkong) Limited—To acquire and 
hold freehold and leasehold land, _ chattels, 
shares; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Subscribers 
—Julius M. Pomerantz, 2, Carnarvon Building, 
Kowloon, Marinc Surveyor and Consulting En- 
gineer; Maria Eugenia Fenkl da Silva, 2, Car- 
narvon Building, Kowloon, Housewife. 


D. Kishinchand, Limited—Merchants, general 
traders; Nominal Capital, $50,000; Registered 
Office, 73, Queen’s Road Central, Victoria, Sub- 
scribers—P. K. Melvani, 45, Pottinger Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant; W 


Dayaram, 45, Pot- 
tinger Street, Hongkong, | 


Merchant. 


| 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of £2. 0. 0. per 
share (nett, after deductian of 
Hong Kong Corporation Profits 
Tax) has been declared in respect 
of the year ending 31st December 
1954 at the rate of 1/2.27/32d. 
per Dollar. 


This Dividend will be payable 
on or after Monday, 9th August 
' at the Offices of the Corporation, 
where Shareholders are requested 
to apply for Warrants. 

THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, 23rd July to Satur- 
day, 7th August, 1954 (both days 
inclusive) during which period no 
transfer of Shares can be regis- 


tered. 
By Order of the Board of 


Directors. | 


MICHAEL W. TURNER. | 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 8th July, 1954. | 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN 
for and on behalf of The Far Eastern: 
Economic Review Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- . 
ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 
Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Bsononsie- Review is 
published weekly and printed in Hongkong 
by the Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, 
C. 


$2429. 


% 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 
$93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 


Overseas 


Price per single copy: $1.60. 
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A.R. BURKILL & SONS (HONG KONG) LTD. 
| (Incorporated in Hong Kong) 
B-() ‘A f 101/2 Edinburgh House, Queen’s Road, C. 


30 DAY EXCURSION FA RES Becher: AND MANAGEMENT | 


INSURANCE 


TO TOKYO IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


| Secretaries, General Managers and/or Agents of:— 
HK $ 4 70.40 | AMALGAMATED RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED 
| ANGLO-FRENCH LAND INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 
n any of B.O. A.C.’s three MAJOR BROTHERS, LTD. 
weekly flights between Hong ee 
Kong and Tokyo ... 00 kilos ESSEX & SUFFOLK EQUITABLE INSURANCE a 
free baggage allowance ee BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD., LONDON 
: tra ditional B O A.C se rvi ce. Aluminium of every description 3 


HOWARDS OF ILFORD LTD., ILFORD 
Fine Chemicals. 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD., WALLSEND 
Industrial and Laboratory Silica Ware. 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU STROUD 


Distributors: 
A GEO. TUCKER EYELETS LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
Shoe eyelets. 3 


—— OVERSEAS: AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Consult your Travel Agent, or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. 
Telephones 27794, 5916/ 


004 


MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 

INSURANCE 

WAREHOUSING 

AVIATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA JV. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipmtent Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


| Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


No. 4, J uly 


HONGKONG 


Importers — Exporters 
Shipping, Airways & Insurance Agents 


Queen’s Building 


HONG KONG 


P. O. Box No. 6 


Cable Address: 
NORWEGIAN 


All Codes 


Imports: 


Paper and Boards, all kinds of 
Timber, Wallboards, Plywood, 
Metals, Chemicals, Fishing Equip- 
ment, Wine & Spirit, Provisions, 
General Merchandise. 


Exports: 


China Produce, Seagrass, Feathers, 
Wood Oil, Bamboo, Rattan, Cotton 
Waste, Hair Nets, Human Hair, 
Cassia, etc. — Hongkong Manu- 
factured Goods. 


Also in: BANGKOK, NAIROBI, OSLO, 
SANDAKAN & SINGAPORE. 


HC 


PC 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
| 24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


| BRANCHES: 


| HONG KONG #=;/MANILA 

TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


| Gardner Diesel Engines, Lid., Vancouver 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


he 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION _ LIMITED. 
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Managed by 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
MS. “ANNA MAERSK” .... .... .... July 26 
MS. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” .... .... Aug. 17 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 


Refrigerated Cargo Space. aca 
Arrivals from U.S.A. 
MS. “LEISE July 28 
M.S. “OLGA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... Aug. 1 
M.S. “ARNOLD MAERSK” _.... .... Aug. 14 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... Aug. 7 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... .... Sept. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Aug. 5 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... ... _ Aug. 29 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” .... .... .... Aug. 3 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... .... Aug. 16 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Capital: HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: _HK$48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: ................ .... HK$24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: _........ . HK$ 9,638,000.- 


Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$24,096,000.- 


BRANCHES 
INDIA 


89 Branches established in all the important places. 


PAKISTAN -FRENCH-INDIA 
Karachi Pondicherry 
BURMA MALAYA 
Akyab Penang 
Bassein Singapore 
Moulmein 
Mandalay 
Rangoon 
LONDON: 


15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. - 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
over the world in cooperation with first- 
class Bankers. | 


4 Queen’s Road C. : 


Tel. 36071-2-3 | Manager. 
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